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her to converse with fluency and correctness. 
An acquaintance with French, too, was desira- 
ble, and a thorough knowledge of housekeep- 
ing and plain sewing. Had Grace, in addition 
to this, loved her God, and read her Bible, 
it would have sufficed for the mother’s fondest 
wishes. 

Not so with the father; he intended that 
Grace should be a finished, perfect woman. 
Nothing like superficialness was to be tolerated 








Burt & BLANCHARD, PRINTERS, 
Sixth Street, a few doors south of Ponn. Avonue. 


in her; she must know thoroughly whatever 
she undertook to know. She was to be. pro- 
found, as well as brilliant; not only highly 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


accomplished, but also thoroughly well in- 
formed. The standard was a lofty one, but 
he believed that Grace had the ability to raise 











: THEMES FOR THE POET: 


A Poem, delivered before the House of Convocation 
of Trinity College, Hartford. By Rev. Dr. Cc. M. 
Butler, Reoter of Trinity Church, Washington. 


Pp. 23. 


This is really a very charming Poem, and 
admirably sets forth the themes for the muse 
in this age of Steam, Of Railroads, and of 
Morse’s Lightning Telegraph. He speaks of 
the days of Grecian Mythology and the Pastor- 
als of the past century, as themes now effete. 


We quote from the 8th page: 


“To sing of Jove and Juno, Pallas, Mars, 

To tell the story of their loves and wars; 

Or e’on of Cupid, with his bow and string, 

Were but a cold cloud to our breast to bring. 
When wafted back with those who sang and saw 
Those shapes ef beauty, grandeur, grace, and awo, 
Then, beneath genius’ mesmerizing spell, 

We, too, in cheated dream, with them may dwell ; 
But when those shapes we summon on the stage, 
In the broad daylight of our glaring age, 

Not e’en the vivid picture-work of Keats, 

Nor Shelley’s wild and wondrous fancy feats, 


Can make those shadows pause, and live, and speak 


To minds and hearts. They only flit and squeak. 


“In sweet Arcadian vales and flowery moads, 
Where hapless Corydon Chloe pleads, 


Where murmuring streams, in pensive concord flow, 


With his pipe’s tedious and melodious woe, 
There, where our gentle sires retired to weep, 
Thero—if we go at all—we go—to sleep!” 


The following hit at the young gentlemen 
students, before whom this Poem was spoken 
as part of the auditory, is very clever. The 
Doctor is speaking of Love as a poet’s theme: 
‘“ Why here are hearts—start not !—no names I tell— 


In which whole unwrit Petrarch volumes dwell. 

I shrewdly guess, within yon classic walls, 
Whence duty’s war its well-drilled conscript calls, 
Some agonizing student has essayed 

To rhyme a farewell to an obdurate maid. 

In vain—his collar down and hair uncombed— 
Through mighty, melting adjectives he roamed. 
How, in poor words, may ever be expressed 

The woful Lliads struggling in his breast ? 

The half-writ sonnet fainted, died, and sunk, 

And now lies buried in the young man’s trunk. 
Ah, fair one! smile on him! Indced you should; 
It had been written—if it only could! 

These things are so, or else ’tis plain to me, 
Things are not there as once they used to be!” 


The following passage will be read with 


herself to it. The plain sewing and house- 
keeping formed no part of his arrangements; 
neither, it is to be feared, did the love of God 
and of religion. Lindley was not a Christian; 
and human perfection was all that he aspired 
to in his ideal.. But how was that ideal to be 
realized? How was he, with his limited 
means, to give his child the opportunity for 
sué} cultivation? 1 must wait, he thought; 
she will do well enovgh for two or three years 
to come, and meanwhile [ must be economical, 
and lay up money against the time when it 
will be required. 

In Grace herself he had good materials to 
work upon. She was fond of study, she was 
also fond of praise. If her father expected 


the other. So she was drilled in knowledge 
all unsuited to her years; she was encouraged 
to write, in season and out of season. The fact 
that she was a genius was daily impressed 
upon her mind. Not that her father ever di- 
rectly told her so; oh no! he would never have 
been guilty of such imprudence. She was 
made to know it, nevertheless, by the way in 
which he spoke to his friends of “Grace’s pro- 
gress,” by the encouragement he gave to the 
efforts of her childish muse, and the way in 
which he urged her not to be content with 
what she had already achieved, but to aspire 
to something higher still. So she grew vain. 
She had a firm belief in her own talents, her 
own intellect—she overrated both. Who can 
blame her? The line between self-apprecia- 
tion and self-adulation is difficult to draw, at 
any age. 

Caroline, the good, plain, practical mother, 
looked with misgiving on her daughter’s tri- 
umphs. She felt proud, it is true, that Grace 
was the first scholar of her class, and that she 
brought home medals and certificates of good 
standing without number; but she thought, 
naturally enough, that it would be much bet- 
ter for one of her years, to be engaged in play 
or healthful exercise, than to spend so many 
hours in study; she also began dimly to dis- 
cern that the love of applause was gaining 
that place in the young heart, which should be 
occupied by higher things. However, there 
was outwardly little of which to complain ; 
Grace was affectionate and good-tempered ; she 
was very apt, to be sure, to tease for her own 
way in everything, till she succeeded in get- 


her to be diligent in the one, he was lavish of | Th 


pleasure, and, coming from a true Churchman, 








Lindley ; something did turn up, as he so ho 
fully anticipated. Business improved, his in- 
come was vargely augmented ; then, his party 
coming into power, he was appointed to a lu- 
crative office—after that, he was elected to Con- 

. He removed to a larger and handsomer 
an and furnished it in a style quite supe- 
rior to anything in which he had before in- 
dulged; Calista was retained in the establish- 
ment, with one or two subordinates under her 
control The Hon. Edward Lindley, the tal- 
ented member for Kings, could well afford to 
smile at the recollection of the time when he 
seriously considered his wife’s proposition of 
doing the family work, in order to save the 
money for Grace’s school-bills! 

In all their prosperity, and the honor and 
distinction consequent oe it, nothing rejoiced 
the fond parents as did their child’s success. 
Fanny Allward was warmly attached to her, 
and wrote home glowing accounts of her schol- 
arship and talents—accounts regularly trans- 
mitted to the Lindleys, as well as circulated 
throughout the village. Grace’s “compositions” 
were generally in poetry, and were often real. 
ly fine: one of them, read at an annual exam- 
ination, attracted the notice of the editor of the 
leading literary journal of the country, who 
published it, with high encomiums on the abil- 
ity of the youthful author. A word of praise 
from one so distinguished was enough; the 
praise of the press at large followed, of course. 
@ poem was everywhere copied, and every- 
where accompanied by admiring comments. 
The name of “Beatrice” became almost as 
widely known as that of Mr. himself, and 
Grace was thus, by a single effort, raised to a 
place among the gifted of her native land. 

So, in a whirl of excitement, triumph, and 
admiration, her school-days ended, and she 
came back to her expecting parents. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


([CopYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.| 
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THE UNLOVED CHILD. 
A RHYMED ROMANCE. 
BY MRS. ELLEN T. H. PUTNAM. 


PART SECON D—Continued. 
XXXVI. . 
“ *T am not rich, but I’ve a good profession, 
Which will, I’m hoping, prove quite lucrative, 
And already have I in possession, 
By my own industry, the means to live; 
For I don’t think (oxcuse the strange digression) 
That love alone a livelihood will give: 
If I should wed your daughter, I will ever 
To use her kindly earnestly endeavor. 


XXXVII. 
“ * And now that I my hopes have briefly stated, 
Please candidly reply to me anon, 
So, if to disappointment I am fated, 
I can be hence, with my great sorrow gone. 
If otherwise, not vainly have I waited 


Iti, 
Those people who observe and talk and quirk, 
And with their slander characters embalm, 
Are not esteemed much better for their work, 
Although ’twould seem it has a secret charm; 
For they invariably are seon to smirk 
The most when they accomplish greatest harm ; 
But when the wise become a social clog, 
They should be “turned out of the synagogue.” 


IV. 
If thou art wise among wise men, oan’st thou 
Paint Death—the pioture of the awful king? 
Ah! would I had the mighty gift e’en now; 

For o’er Verona’s home, his bl#ekened wing 
Was spread like a deep pall, while stricken bow 
All hearts around the father, and they fling 
Their tender cares like incense o’er his bed, 

And all refuse now to be comforted. 


v. 

He died as mankind do most often die— 

As he had lived; but whether Lucifer 
Or Gabriel claimed his spirit, is beyond my 

Province to inquire; but theye was great stir 
Among the members of his family ; 

He also had a warm biographer, 
Who wrote his virtues out into a colymn, 
Which was most flattering, and verysolemn. 


v2. [ 
The sceret of the general tribulation 
Was not so much for wondrous lore, I fear, 
As money, which oft begets oxpectation, 
And at the funeral, many a tear; 
For the deceased filled an importam station, 
And was a very wealthy mortal here; 
So many hoped, as he had left a wil, 
That they were mentioned in a codpil. 


VII. 
But when the will was openly declared, 
It was a wonder, as the Psalmistsaid, 
To many; and some, who ill had fared, 
Almost despised the memory of the dead, 
And whether he was happy, little cared ; 
Then in their usual ways they rudely sped. 
I’ve thought, betimes, s man’s last testament 
Was Satan’s very best embodiment. 


VIII. 

For wills have caused more woe and aggravation, « 

More tears, heart-achings, cruel words, and curses, 
And also more protracted litigation, 

Than all was worth in all the deat men’s purses. 
To write an essay in their condemnition, 

Howe’er, is not the object of thes¢ verses ; 
I'll only add, via parenthesis, 
That a bad will is the wrong road t¢ bliss. 


IX. 
The goodly heritage which was posagst 
In point, was given most unequally, 
The sons received much more than all the rest— 
A custom which seems prevalent t¢ be ; 
But ’tis a strange, unnatural behest, 
The justice of which I could neversee ; 
For man’s greater ability and sense 


That he who goeth forth and weepeth, 

Bearing precious seed, will be preserved from harm; 
And doubtless shall, rejoicing, come again, 

Bearing his ripened sheaves of golden grain.” 


XXII. 

To leave her childhood’s home was no light thing— 
The household gods, familiar, lo! these years! 
Her pictures; and her harp, whose every string 
Had often shed its melody with tears ; 

Her books, which like the prophet’s mantle fling 

A memory o’er her soul, of their ideas; 

Her birds, which looked with their bright oyes on her; 
Her petted kitten, with its loving purr; 


XXIII. 

Her flowers, whose velvet leaves folded her gloom, 
With fragrance that within her heart would lay, 
As in some drawer the delicate perfume ; 

The sunshine that fell in with genial ray, 
Seemed like a light which penetrates the tomb ; 
Her dear, sparse gifts—a box, a Psyche, a fay, 
Were each impearled with tears ; her esoritoire 
She closed, then left forever her boudoir. 


XXIV. 

As she out-passed down through the silent hall, 

The statues seemed to weep within their niches ; 
“ My dear, old friends!” she said, and kissed them all, 
Then paused to count a few odd-looking stitches © 
Of the embroidered picture on the wall— 
Just as in childhood, when sho thought the witches, 
Ghosts, hobgoblins, cupids, and the cunning elves, 
Had wrought out there a portrait of themselves. 


XXV. 
The plants that round without, in richness grew ; 
The fountains in the sunbeans wildly playing ; 
The grand old trees along the avenue; 
The watch dogs who about the lawn were straying— 
To all these loved, she breathed a sad adieu, 
Then rode away, to God her father praying: 
“Now I’m alone, by all my friends forgot, 
God of the fatherless ! forsake me not.” 


XXVI. 

Anon her lines in pleasant places fall, 

Where hearts embrace her with their new-born love ; 
But as is writ in “ Mon-da-min,” the thrall 

Of trial reigns, ‘‘ by toil the soul must prove 
Its steadfast purpose mastor over all, 

Before their wings in pomp of coming move.” 
Her life was toil, but greater than the whole 
Was it to rightly govern her own soul. 


XXVII. 
She was not perfect, and each day new brought 
Its sin, to be crushed out with humbled will; 
While sho with faithfulness her pupils taught, 
She was herself the merest pupil still 
To Him alone who, with all wisdom fraught, 
Can thirsting hearts with living waters, fill, 
That shall out-gush with perfect fullnoss rife, 
And upward flow to everlasting life. 


XXVIUTI. 
But with the cross there came the victor’s crown, 
A laurel wreath, inwove with pure white flowers— 
The emblem of her new. well-earned renown, 


and eager for action, while the principal virtue 
of that muscle is to “ keep still ?”’—barely per- 
mitting the active young being possessing it to 
look at a book—not for knowledge, but the 
signs of knowledge, and those signs not learnt, 
from the absence of the ideas connected with 
them. 
Thanks be to public sentiment, to common 
sense, and to humanity, that such inroads are 
already made upon this anti-knowing, anti- 
producing system, as to insure an entire and 
radical change, by making it both knowing 
and producing. Black boards have very ex- 
tensively taken the place of books, changing 
the “ sitting-on-a-bench ” system into muscular 
producing exercises, alike to the relief, the en- 
tertainment, and the instruction of the pupil. 
Drawing, another producing exercise, in many 
schools is not only permitted but provided for 
every pupil the first day he enters school. Con- 
nected with drawing multiplied objects of na- 
ture and art, collections of natural history 
come in very opportunely. In some places, 
every school and every family is provided by 
the hands of their members with specimens of 
nature and art. To an extent which few are 
aware of, pupils can prepare their own instru- 
ments of instruction, gratifying in the highest 
degree the desire both of knowing and produ- 
cing—knowing by producing. 
The desire of reciprocating, early and 
strongly manifesting itself as deeply planted 
in the human soul, is both prevented and 
crushed by school systems. An anti-producing 
system must almost, of course, be non-recipro- 
cating, as it furnishes nothing to reciprocate in. 
This principle of exclusiveness, hitherto a 
prominent feature in schools, with that of anti- 
producing, is rapidly yielding to the more 
politic and more nobie principle of reciproca- 
tion. Indeed, enlightened, generous reciproca- 
tion, exhibited in a “wor p’s Fair,” “Fairs” 
all over the world, and in great multitudes of 
nameless forms, is perhaps the strongest, cer- 
tainly the most dignified and elevated, feature 
of the present age. No fairs which have been 
or can be instituted are so richly fraught with 
pleasure, knowledge, production, or reciproca- 
tion, as “scHoLars’ Fairs.” They are now in 
extensive operation, and at no distant day 
must form a prominent part, and probably the 
SOUL, of schoolsystems. These, when connect- 
ed through the entire country, all concentra- 
ting at our national metropolis, will enable 
each of the hundred thousand American schools, 
also of the six millions of families, to help and 
be helped by all the rest. 
ae eseliihatliins . 

HISTORY OF THE PROPOSITION BY THE LAST 

ADMINISTRATION TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 

SPAIN FOR THE PURCHASE OF CUBA. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS 
Transmitted to Congress at its last Session, in 
reply to a call for them by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
To the House of Representatives: 


sea between our ports on the Gulf and our At- 
lantic ports, a commerce of nearly as great a 
value as the whole of our foreign trade, Is 
there any reason to believe that Great Britain 
desires to acquire the island of Cuba? We 
know that it has been her uniform policy, 
throughout her past history, to seize upon every 
valuable commercial point throughout the 
world, whenever circumstances have placed 
this in her power. And what point so valuable 
as the island of Cuba? 

_ The United States are the chief commercial 
rival of Great Britain; our tonnage at the 
present moment is nearly equal to hers, and it 
will be greater, within a brief period, if noth- 
ing should occur to arrest our progress. Of 
what vast importance would it, then, be to her 
to obtain the possession of an island from which 
she could at any time destroy a very large por- 
tion both of our foreign and coasting trade ? 
Besides, she well knows that if Cuba were in 
our possession, her West India islands would 
be rendered comparatively valueless. From 
the extent and fertility of this island, and from 
the energy and industry of our people, we 


should soon be able to supply the markets of 
the worid with tropical produlntens; at @ vlvap- 


er rate than these could be raised in any of her 
possessions. * * * * 

But let me present another view of the sub- 
ject. If Cuba were annexed to the United 
States, we should not only be relieved from the 
apprehensions which we can néver cease to feel 
for our own safety and the security of our com- 
merce, whilst it shall remain in its present con- 
dition ; but human foresight cannot anticipate 
the beneficial consequences which would result 
to every portion of our Union. 

This can never become a local question. 
With suitable fortification at the Tortugas, and 
in possession of the strongly-fortified harbor of 
Havana as a naval station on the opposite coast 
of Cuba, we could command the outlet of the 
Gulf of Mexico, between the peninsula of Flor- 
ida and that island. This would afford ample 
security both to the foreign and coasting trade 
of the Western and Southern States, which 
seck a market for their surplur productions 
through the ports on the Gulf. 

2. Under the Government of the United 
States, Cuba would become the richest and 
most fertile island, of the same extent, through- 
out the world. According to McGregor’s Com- 
mercial Regulations and his Commercial Sta- 
tistics, “in 1830, of the 468,523 caballeras of 
thirty-two English acres of land which compose 
the whole territory, 38,276 were under sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, garden, and fruit cultivation, 
and 9,734 in grazing lands and in unfelled 
woods, belonging to sugar and coffee estates.” 
It thus appears that in 1830 less than one-twelfth 
of the whole island was under cultivation. The 
same author says: “We have no accounts of 
the present extent of cultivation in Cuba; but 
by comparing the value of exportable produce 
in 1830 with that of 1842, and by various esti- 
mates, we consider it probable that the lands 
under sugar, coffee, tobacco, and gardens, may 
fairly be estimated at 54,000 caballeras, or 





ting it ; but all children do the same thing. As 
for her thinking too much of human, and to 
little of divine approval, the mother trusted 
that she would by-and-by see the mistake, and 


Give him more means to get a comptence. In answer to the resolution of the House of 


Representatives, requesting information rela- 
tive to the policy of the Government in regard 


For such a gift of an elected one: 
Meanwhile, dear sir, present my suit, in Lond x. 


Fide, to the well-beloved Verona.’ ” Chief of the lands unto the eldest sm 


pttera and it must wound no one in the Church, while 
those outside may smile at the hard hit admin- 


istered to those whose love of the pristine ages 


The insignia of her late acknowledged powers. 
(For, reader, now aside let it be known, 
Our heroine had spent her leisure hours 


1,728,000 acres.” According to this estimate, 
between one-eighth and one-ninth only of the 


whole island was under cultivation in 1842. 
hed in the 


members, 


jons they 
presstonel 
lishea du- 


repent it. So matters took their course. 


of the Church fosters the belief that it is pos- 


XXXVITI. 


Was given, which was a dangerous knowledge 


Of freedom, quiet, and rare happiness, 
In writing able papers for the press.) 


to the island of Cuba, I transmit a report from 
the Department of State, and the documents 


The author proceeds: “If we compare this ex- 
tent with the remaining vast area of the fertile 


: a by which it was accomponied. 
. “ Grace is nearly fourteen, is she not?” ask- | « = : 7 To greet the ears of one like Clarendon, 
ies ane sible to restore the human mind to the status : Verona!” screamed Minerva, as he ended ; 
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quo of fourteen centuries past and gone: * 


“The muse of satire—how she shouts and laughs! 
For rich the game is for her shining shafts ' 


“ How fatally her slender arrow flies, 

Through fashion’s big and little butterflies! 

She goes to Newport and impales a few— 

The game is plenty, but ‘tis wortbless too! 
Then at a Fourier’s Paradise she stops, 

And sees Professor Transcend—emptying slops! 
And Mrs. Sky-fily, whose ‘ poem on the soul, 
Considered as a deep, world-holding hole,’ 

Lies on the table to be finished, when 

She shall have fed the piggy and the hen. 

Loud laughs the muse, but lets no arrow fly, 
The folly has not life enough to die. 

Then to the spirit-rappers does she go, 

To ask old kings and bards—‘ How do you do?’ 
To hear great Milton wretched rhyme indite, 
And modest Washington poor bombast write. 
Oh, wondrous Media! I do not believe 

These summoned spirits rap, as you conceive ; 
For, as you make them such consummate fools, 
If they could rap, I’m sure they'd rap your skulls! 
Then peeps the muse within the palace high, 
Where pills are ground, to purge humanity 

Of all disease and sin. No need for her 

The shafts of satire from their rest to stir : 
Their puffs are satires, subtle and refined, 
Grinning in glee at credulous mankind ! 

Then in the halls of art she glides to see 

If to her lofty call art faithfil be. 

There, amid scenes of purity and love, 

Which fill the heart, the moral purpose move, 
She sees base panderings to sin and sense ; 
Vice veiled in beauty’s seeming innocence ; 
Lo! parsons singing transcendental hymns, 


To the Greek Slave’s shrinking, sentimental limbs ; 


Insisting loud that soul, heart, genius shows, 
Just in proportion as we wear few clothes; 

That God mado coverings for the fallen pair, 
Only because of dampness in the air. 

Angry the look which on the group she bends, 
And to them all a mantua-maker sends. 

Then to the Church she takes her saddened way, 
To see men’s follies as they praise and pray. 

She looks to find them in the sects and Rome, 
But not within our sober, holy home. 

Aweary now she turns from them away, 

And enters Church, to hear, and praise, and pray. 
Scarce has she passed within the oatward porch, 
Before she asks—‘ Is this a Romish Church ?’ 
‘Oh, no!’ Doubtful, uneasy still she sits, 

And thinks she surely must have lost her wits: 
Enter Sir Rector—surplice covering o’er 

A coat like Grimes’s, all buttoned down before; 
A fossil priest just vitalized, and como 

From out a medieval catacomb. 


“The solemn service, by his mummings, made 

A very poor and pitiful parade; 

He gives a little homily to show 

How little good incessant preachings do ; 

Tells them the Church by symdéols best can teach ; 


That Hawks and Clark* cannot, like stained glass, 


preach ; : 
Bids them look round them, and, in awe, espy 
What splendid preachings now address the eye. 
(But he forgets, in the mean time, to say 


If arch and gas can preach, why can’t they pray ?) 


Oh, Reverend Fossil! it is strictly trae— 
The glass and chancel preach as well as you!” 


*The Rev. F. L. Hawks, D.D., L. L. D., of New 


York. 
The Rey. T. M. Clark, D. D., of Hartford. 


For the National Era. 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 


CHAP. II. 
No langua 


tion, 


fond of her father, her mother, her playm 


and of every one else who showed her kind- 
ness. But she had been much indulged; she 
knew her power over the two hearts whose 
chief joy she made, and used it whenever oc- 


Casion required. In short, she was quite 
little domestic tyrant. Such ; 


haps been such ourselves, 


© the love which Edward Lindley h: - 
Ways felt for his child, was af nade ap hen 
in her ability. Caroline’s course was very little 
altered by the discovery of the new talent, 
C ‘ too, thought it a very pleasant 
thing. Her care was, as heretofore, that Grace 
should be neatly and prettily dressed; that she 
should wear her overshoes in damp weather, 


though s 


and wra: p 
she 
or injure her by readin 

rg Her plan wes Sabean suitable en 


N can be exaggerated which de- 
scribes the affection of tender parents for an 
only child. It has all the devotion that the 
lover vows, all the unselfishness in which the 
husband fails. Words that would be simply 
absurd if applied to anz other human affec- 

speak but the truth of this. Grace was 
the only child of just such parents; her com- 
fort, her enjoyment, had been the study of their 
lives. She was a warm-hearted little girl, very 


children are not 
uncommon ; we have all seen such, have per- 


ed Mr. Lindley of his wife, as they sat together 
one pleasant winter evening. : 

“ Yes ; next week Friday is her birthday.” 

_ “So I thought. Well, my dear, it is about 
time for us to decide upon the school where 
she is to finish her education. I know it will 
be hard to send her from us, but I think she 
ought to be in some place where there are bet- 
ter opportunities of instruction than we possess 
here. 
“Mrs. Allward told me a few days ago that 
they talked of sending their daughter away to 
school,” said Caroline. “I hope we may choose 
the same F see. it will be so pleasant for Grace 
to have Fanny with her; they have always 
been such great friends.” 

“ Judge Allward and J had quite a long con- 
versation about it, this very afternoon—Fanny 
is going to H—— Seminary, and I think we 
may as well make up our minds to send Grace 
there too.” 

“But I have always heard that it was so ex- 
pensive!” 

“Quite true—but it is decidedly the best 
school in the country,” said Mr. Lindley. 

“ iow much do you suppose the yearly cost 
would be?” asked Caroline. 

“Let me see,” returned her husband; “I 
made out a little estimate to-day.” He took out 
his memorandum, and running over a formi- 
dable list of figures, announced the sum total 
to his astonished wife. 

“Ts it possible?” she said. “I had no idea 
it would be so much. 

“Why, my dear, I suppose that the actual 
cost, the bare price of tuition and board, would 
not amount to anything like the sum. But we 
must reckon the travelling expenses, and 
Grace’s dress will be far more there than at 
home; and she must have pocket money, too. 
She will be with Fanny Allward, whose father 
is so rich, you know. Poor Grace! she would 
feel very keenly any difference in their circum- 
stances.” 

“Why expose her to the possibility of such 
mortification? Why not place her at some 
less expensive establishment ? ” 

“T will tell you why, my dear: it is not be- 
cause I have any foolish pride about sending 
her to the same place where rich people send 
their children—it is because H—— Seminary 
is incomparably superior to any other. Mrs. 
H——, the principal, is a highly-educated 
woman, of great conversational powers; Grace 
will derive much benefit, merely from their 
necessary association. Then, the masters in 
attendance are the best that can be procured. 
Altogether it is a desirable place. The expense 
is an objection, certainly,” he added, as his 
countenance fell ; “but I think we can bear 
even that, Carry. If we had a son, we should 
expect to send him to college, as a matter of 
course ; now, Grace is surely as dear to us as 
any son could be.” 

“ Certainly she is; but I do not see yet, Ed- 
ward, where the money is to come from, even 
if we think it advisable to expend so much.” 

“T have enough on hand for the first year,” 
said Mr, Lindley; “perhaps something will 
turn up before the second.” 

“There is one way in which we might save,” 
said Caroline, hesitatingly, “but I am half afraid 
to mention it, lest you should laugh at me.” 

“No; I promise to be as serious as if I were 
already a Judge on the bench.” 

“You know that Calista is excellent help, 
and we pay her high wages. Now, when Grace 
is gone, there will not be as much to do, and 
we — part with Calista, and take a little 
girl. It would save a dollar or ten shillings a 
week.” 

“You doing the bulk of the work, mean- 
while. I don’t like the idea, Caroline; but I 
suppose we ought to be willing to make some 
sacrifices for our child’s sake.” 

“We ought to be willing.” «Good Mr. Lind- 
| ley experienced a virtuous sense of self-denial 
as he spoke these words. I wonder if he would 
have embraced the prospect of eating heavy 
rolls or drinking muddy coffee, “for his child’s 
sake.” Happily, there was no danger of his 
faith being put to so hard a trial ; for his wife 
was in the whole art and mystery of 
housekeeping. 

“No, Carry,” he said, after a few minutes of 
reflection, “it won’t do—you are not ve 
strong—we must keep Calista. It is so 

more ble to have a tidy woman-servant 


ly on a winter's day; that t little girl. As for th 
8 d not study too long in the evening eas Oeeeerhtatieas I doubts 
he twi- 


we shall manage in some way or other, 
not.” . 
The two friends went together to H—— 
inary. a gent nh er 
new sphere; her industry apti in 
learning made her a favorite with the teach- 


were oe tap good nature and vivacity endeared her 


ire- | roy 


| Sa enuecea ree 


y thought of question- 





Papa, it cannot be! you have mistaken!” 
“Tt is her name,” said he; “ but thus offended 
Be no more, lest an alarm you waken.”’ 
“Was never, then, his love for me intended?” 
She added; “and am I now forsaken 
For one so much inferior to me 
In all things, ever since her infancy?” 


XXXIX. 
“Hush!” said her father, “we will think apace; 
Perchance I can employ my old finessing, 
To change the course of winning in this race.” 
“QO! do, papa,”’ said she, for ’tis distressing 
To think Verona should usurp my place!” 
‘“‘T will destroy this letter, then, my blessing, 
For we must not to any other show it; 
As for his love, Verona shall not know it.” 


XL. 
“Good!” said Minerva, showing her delight ; 
“But how shall Branning rightly be composed?” 
‘An answer for Verona I will write,” 
The father said—“ that she is indisposed ; 
(Then we'll contrive to keep her from his sight ;) 
And I will add, that she is not disposed 
To favor him, having a predilection 
For one who has professed to her affection. 


XLI. 
“ And then I'll hint that I have yet another, 
Worthier far his heart and hand to share— 
That she’s the love of father and of mother— 
Is ever amiable and debonair; 
To whom is quite inferior the other: 
And in this way I’ll manage the affair. 
Now, pray observe, Minerva, quite as well I 
Do these things, as could a Machiavelli.” 


XLII. 

’Twas even done; and next was heard amain, 
That Branning had departed from the city, 
Which news made many ladies much complain; 

For him to leave, they said, was such a pity! 
While the inferior people must remain— 

He was so brilliant, so unique and witty! 
The gentlemen regretted too, and half 
The papers gave the fact a paragraph. 


XLIII. 


“He’s gone!”’ Verona said within her heart, 
And I, alas! shall see him never more! 
’Tis thus in this brief, changing life we part 
With all things we have evor loved before; 
And yet it cannot be ’tis so—I start! 
For he is here in memory as of yore; 
I see his face that always smiled on me, 
I hear his voice which was a melody. 


XLIV. 
“T see the curls that shaded his high brow, 
Fair knots of love so beautiful and flowing ; 
I'll limn their picture on my memory now, 
Which shall be ever there in beauty glowing ; 
And at the altar I will breathe a vow 
To pray for him, whorever he is going; 
Great God! it cannot be that I transgress, 
If in my prayers I ask his happiness! 


XLV. 

“Through all my life I shall remomber him, 

For he first pitied me when others laughed; ~ 
It was a golden bowl filled to the brim, 

From which a single holy drop I quaffed ; 
Again my lips have fondly touched the rim, 

Which was the sweeter, but the final draught ; 
The memory brings forth tears, as Sion’s daughters 
Wept beside the Babylonian waters. 


XLVI. 
“ Tears! tears! they drop from out my seething brain, 
Like falling stars upon a molten sea, 
Bringing their freight of agony and pain, 
And words— Ah! woisme! Ah! wo is me!’ 
Peace dissolving soul! there is a blest refrain— 
0, God! lovest thou me? lovest thou me? 
Thou dost—I hear the angels sing abovo, 
‘Holy! Holy! Holy! art thou, God of Love!’ ” 
END OF PART SECOND. 


PART THIRD. 
IL. 

It is a proverb, “ Ignorance is bliss ””— 

And doubtless true, as I have proved through life; 
*Tis said by those who make analysis 

Of all these things, with a hair-splitting knife, 
That we are blinded all by prejudice, 
* Except, of course, the critics, who love strife, 
And love to make one feel he’s quite de trop, 
If into literature he’s dared to go. 


Il. ; 
But critics aro essential now, of course, 
To rid the world of literary dummies— 
As officers to carry into force 
_ ‘The famous “ higher law” against the rammies— 
| Or as some old Egyptians, whose resource 
_ Of livelihood was making ugly mummies; 





| But these were hated so by every neighbor, 


a we - | ? 4 
They had to fly when they had done their labor. 


Who was a giddy fellow, yet in cdllege, 
And scemed disposed a reckless race to run; 

But this, of course, would greatly turn the edge 
Of his most natural and deep affliction, 
Now he was rich, and freed from all restriction 


XI. 

The youngest also had a generous sharo 

Of the catate, not yet to manhood come ; 
But, like a greedy lion ix bic lair, 

Couchant he kept himself within his home, 
Prepared to seize tho first who entered there, 

If they required from him the smallest sum ; 
He was a tyrant from his cradle bred, 
And of the household now assumed the head. 


XII. 
“Unto my eldest daughter,” ran the will, 
“The wife of E. F. Skip, I give one dollar, 
Which is her entire portion, wil? or nill ; 
And if my wife or children shall recall her 
Home, e’en the humblest service to fulfil, 
In future time, whatever shall befal her, 
Or if to her they give a single profit, 
All their share in my estate thoy forfeit.” 


XIT. 

Minerva’s portion was a handsome one; 

But to Verona was a tract of land, 
Both waste and poor, and quite saburban— 

And this was all she had at her command : 
There was unto Minverva’s a provision, 

That she should give Verona’s living, and 
In all things should be careful to direot her, 
As a kind of custom-house inspector. 


XIV, 
The mother had her thirds during her life, 
So long, this instrument escentric said, 
As she remained his mourniag, widowed wife; 
But if (alas!) hereafter she should wed, 
The property with which she then was rife 
Should all without reserve be forfeited. 
’T was said she had a /eart paralysis, 
When she first learned her husband’s avarice. 


XV. 
Some people talked vehemently and long 
About the gross injustice of the way 
Of giving that which to Verona should belong, 
Unto her sister’s option to purvey. 
Verona keenly felt herself the wrong, 
But was not heard to murmur or to say 
That this, like all her sufferings, was not well, 
Or that she should against the thing rebel. 


. XVI. 
But when Minerva came to know her power, 
Dark thoughts of hate grew wildly in her heart ; 
And then ibe unloved sister felt each hour 
New wounds, from which there was unceasing 
smart. 
Within the dust, like some lone, trampled flower, 
She lived from all Jife’s loveliness apart. 
By whom to her could comfort now be given, 
With the reviving rains of summer heaven? 


XVI. 

There was her pastor, a pure man of God 

In spirit and in name, who ever wore 
His people on his heart, with an ephod, 

As wore the sacerdotal men of yore; 
But theirs was set with goms; his was a rod 

That blossomed flowers of peace, good-will, and 

more 

Like those which bloomed upon the rod of Aaron, 
And all were slips from off the Rose of Sharon. 


XVIII. 

To him she sought for counsel in her woe; 

For now all hearts bound by a kindred tie 
Were turned against her, as a streamlet’s flow 

Dashes with a remorseless sound awry 
Some solitary lily’s breast of snow, 

Whose face is upturned prayerful to the sky: 
“T must away,” with many tears, she said, 
“ Henceforth I'll labor for my daily bread,” 


xIx. 
“Far from this place I have a worthy friend, 
With children two ’—the pastor thus replied ; 
“She has just written, asking me to send 
A lady-teacher, who, well qualified, 
Has ‘a deportment I can recommend 
As truthful, courteous, and dignified ; 
She adds, ‘If such an one be found for me, 
In all things as a daughtor shall she be.’ 


Xx. 
“To her, if you shall choose, my friend bereaved, 
Can you depart, with my unceasing prayer, 
That with the thorns, fair flowers may be inwreathed 
Beside your daily path of love and care; 
And that the ill o’er which you long have grioved 
May be by God forgiven; and 0! child, whate’er 
Through all your life may be your chosen way, 
Remeinber more than all things else to pray. 


xxr 


““ You weep! but He who all his children keepeth 


Asin the sacred hollow of his palm— ; 
The Shepherd of his flock, who never sleepeth— 





Has written in a blessed, holy psalm, 


XXIX. 
And so, by a well-chosen pseudonyme, 
Her thoughts like rills had run throughout the land, 
And meeting all at length, in one large stream, 
Flowed in a volume, a united band. 
The critics deigned before the world to deem 
The work a master one, and nobly planned ; 
And readers far and wide will ever bless 
The writings of the charming authoress, 


XXX. 

Tn all the varied works which came from her, 

There was no dullness, no inanity 
Of thought, and never did her pen refer 

To self, with natural female vanity ; 
A genial vein, like that of Whittier, 

(So justly styled “ the poet of humanity,’’) 
Through all her thoughts like gold of Ophir ran, 
Which is—respect for every honest man. 


XXXI. 
‘God bless her!” said the man of lowly birth, 
“‘ My heart is better now than ere I read.” 
“‘ God bless her!” breathed the aged, “ here is worth, 
From which my weary soul is richly fed.”’ 
“ God bless her!” cried the hopeless one of earth, 
“ Herein my heart is truly comforted.” 
Of greater wealth was sho not then possessor, 
Than all her kindred, in that same “ God bless her?” 


J 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.| 


—_——»-— 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE—NO. 20. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


No established operations in human society 
make so small returns for outlays, in time, 
money, and effort, as school systems. The rea- 
son is plain. They place the water-wheel over 
the stream, requiring the water to be beat upon 
the wheel before it moves—with the slight in- 
convenience to the teacher, that when he stops 
beating, the wheel stops moving. The simple 
fact is, that school systems do violence to the 
unchangeable and glorious laws of our Creator, 
rendering penalties in some form inevitable. 
Abortion, or fruitless effort, is a common pen- 
alty of disobedience to the Divine law, in the 
training of young muscle, mind, and soul. 
Rowdyism is another, and at this time, in this 
country, & severe and a threatening penalty. 
It is a fixed and almost universal law of our 
Creator, that strength is the result of exercise, 
not only in muscle, mind, and soul, but even 
in the vegetable creation. An oak, buffeted by 
the storms of a hundred winters, is a stronger, 
more durable oak than one sheltered from 
winds, rains, and snows. 

It is a self-evident truth, that for training 


faculties with which their Creator has endow- 
ed them so bountifully and wisely must be 
brought into exercise, and exercised in connec- 
tion with each other, directing the whole of 
this combined exercise to the high and holy 
purposes of their creation. The harmonious 
exercise of all the human faculties, applied to 
the divine purposes of human existence, 1s 50 
plainly implied in training up children in the 
way they should go, as not to permit a doubt 
in the mind of any rational being. 

It is equally evident, that school systems pre- 
vent this general and harmonious exercise of 
muscle, mind, and soul, and that their very 
partial, meager exercise is not directed, at best 
very poorly directed, to the exalted purposes of 
human existence. A little five-year-old girl 
on being asked what _ did * a replied 

romptly, correctly, and graphically, “I say 
n an B’ and sit - a bench.” Those doubt- 
ing the positions above taken, may explain in 
their own way how a “sitting-on-a-bench ” 
system can train vigorously, harmoniously, the 
greatly varied human faculties ; and especially, 
apply those faculties to the purposes of their 
creation. 

Knowing, producing, reciprocating, are the 
three great purposes of human existence. To 
know, to produce, and to reciprocate, are de- 
sires deeply implanted in the human soul. The 
gratification of these desires is human happi- 
ness. It is hence a simple truth, that institu- 
tions expressly designed for the formation of 
character, of a preparation for future voca- 
tions, should aim especially to ide for the 
harmonious exercise of all the faculties, direct- 
ing all to the purposes of our existence—know- 
ing, producing, reciprocating. ; 

As words are the signs of ideas, not ideas 
themselves, and books the instruments, not the 
fountains of knowl mere book lessons do 
not and cannot gratify that desire of knowing, 
so ardent in every young mind. As words, the 
signs of ideas, are acquired only by their con- 
nection with the ideas they represent, attem 
at learning words by mere repetition must 
prove abortive ; they do prove abortive. They 
are worse ren eek they at -wwse | a 
irreparable to the inherent character 
mind—blunt Yon denixe of knowing. 

Producing, still more than knowing, Fr 
is prevented by school 





can be produced by muscle, however powerful 


up children in the way they should go, all the | 


Mriiiarp FILumore. 
Washington, July 13, 1852. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, July 14, 1852. 

On tie 4th of February last, a resolution of 
the House of Representatives, in the following 
words, was referred to this Department : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to this 
House, if not incompatible with the public in- 
terests, all instructions from the Department of 
State to the diplomatic agents of the United 
States abroad, not heretofore communicated to 
Congress, declaratory of, or relating to, the 

licy of the Government of the United States 
in relation to the island of Cuba.” 

The papers mentioned in the subjoined list 
are accordingly respectfully submitted. 

W. Hunter, Acting Secretary. 

To the President of the United States. 


List of Papers accompanying the above Letter. 

Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Adams, extracts, Nov. 
20, 1822. 

The same to the same, extract, Dec. 13, 1822. 

Mr. Adams to Mr. Forsyth, extract, Dec. 
17, 1822. 

Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Adams, extract, Febru- 
ary 10, 1823. 

Mr. Adams to Mr. Nelson, extract, April 28, 
1823. 

Mr. Appleton to Mr. Adams, extract, Aug. 
6, 1823. 
’ ‘The same to the same, extract, July 10, 1823. 

Mr. Nelson to Mr. Clay, extract, July 10, 
1825. 

My. Clay to Mr. Everett, extract, April 27, 
1825. 

The same to the same, extract, April 13, 
1826. 

Mr. Everett to Mr. Clay, with enclosure, 
August 17, 1827. 

The same to the same, extract, December 12, 
1827. 

Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Van Ness, extract, 
October 2, 1829. 

The same to the same, extract, October 13, 
1830. 

Mr. Van Ness to Mr. Forsyth, extract, Aug. 
10, 1836. 

The same to the same, extract, December 10, 
1836 

Mr. Stevenson to Mr. Forsyth, June 16, 1837. 

Mr. Eaton to Mr. Forsyth, extract, August 
10, 1837. 

Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Vail, extract, July 15, 
840. 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Irving, extract, January 
17, 1843. 
in same to the same, extract, March 14, 
1 ‘ 

Mr. Upshur to Mr. Irving, extract, January 
9, 1844. 

Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Saunders, extract, 
February 4, 1847. 

The same to the same, extract, June 17, 1848. 

Mr. Saunders to Mr. Buchanan, extract, 
July 29, 1848. 

e same to the same, Augrict 18, 1848. 
The same to the same, November 17, 1848. 
The same to the same, extract, Dec., 1848. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Saunders —[Extract.] 


[No.21.] | Department or Srate, 
WasHINGTON, June 17, 1848. 


Sir: By direction of the President, 1 now 
call your attention to the present condition and 
future prospects of Cuba. The fate of this 
island must ever be deeply interesting to the 
people of the United States. We are content 
that it shall continue to be a colony of Spain. 
Whilst in her possessior, we have nothing to 
apprehend. Besides, we are bound to her by 
the ties of ancient friendship, and we sincerely 
desire to render these perpetual. Ser 

But we never can consent that this island 
shall become a colony of any other European 
Power. In the possession of Great Britain, or 
any strong naval Power, it might prove ruinous 
both to our domestic and foreign commerce, 
and even endanger the Union of the States. 
The highest and first duty of every independent 
nation is to provide for its own safety; and, 
acting upon this principle, we should be com- 
pelled to resist the acquisition of Cuba by any 
powerful maritime State, with all the means 
which Providence has placed at our command. 
Cuba is almost within sight of the coast of 
Florida, situated between that State and the 
peninsula of Yucatan, and possessing the deep, 
capacious, and impregnably-fortif harbor of 
the Havana. If this island vere under the do- 
minion of Great Britain, she could command 
both the inlets to the Gulf of Mexico. She 
would thus be enabled, in time of war, effect- 
ively to blockade the mouth of the Mi i 
and to deprive all the Western States of 
Union, as well as those within the Gulf, teem- 


ing as they are with an industrious and enter- 
prising population, of a foreign market for 
their immense 
worst : she could also destroy the commerce by 





uctions. But this is not the 


soils of Cuba which are still uncultivated, and 
the produce which the whole island at present 
yields, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to 
say that Europe might draw as much coffee 
and sugar from Cuba alone, as the quantity 
already consumed.” Mr. McGregor states the 
aggregate population of Cuba, in the year 1841, 
to have been only 1,007,624; but from the data 
which have just been presented, it may fairly 
be inferred that the island is capable of sus- 
taining in comfort a population of ten millions 
of inhabitants. Were Cuba a portion of the 
United States, it would be difficult to estimate 
the amount of breadstuffs, rice, cotton, and 
other agricultural as well as manufacturing 
and mechanical productions ; of lumber, of the 
produce of our fisheries, and of other articles, 
which would find a market in that island, in 
exchange for their coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
other productions. This would go on increas- 
ing with the increase of its population and the 
development of its resources, and all portions 
of the Union would be benefited by the trade. 

Desirable, however, as the possession of this 
island may be to the United States, we would 
not acquire it except by the free will of Spain. 
Any acquisition not sanctioned by justice and 
honor would be too dearly purchased. While 
such is the determination of the President, it 
is supposed that the present relations between 
Cuba and Spain might incline the Spanish 
Government to cede the island to the United 
States, upon the payment of a fair and full con- 
sideration. We have received information from 
various sources, both official and unofficial, that 
among the Creoles of Cuba there has long ex- 
isted a deep-rooted hostility to Spanish domin- 
ion. The revolutions which are rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other throughout the world have 
inspired the Cubans with an ardent and irre- 
careers desire to achieve their independence. 

ndeed, we are informed by the Consul of the 
United States at the Havana that “there ap- 
pears every probability that the island will 
soon be in a state of civil war.” He also states 
that “efforts are now being made to raise money 
for that purpose in the United States, and there 
will be attempts to induce a few of the volun- 
teer regiments now in Mexico to obtain their 
discharge and join the revolution.” 

I need scarcely inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has had no agency 
whatever in exciting the spirit of disaffection 
among the Cubans. Very far from it. A short 
time after we received this information from 
our Consul, I addressed a despatch to him, of 
which I transmit you a copy, dated on the 9th 
instant, from which you will perceive that I 
have warned him to keep a watchful guard 
both upon his words and actions, so as to avoid 
even the least suspicion that he had encouraged 
the Cubans to rise in insurrection against the 
Spanish Government. I stated also that the 
relations between Spain and the United States 
had long been of the most friendly character, 
and both honor and duty required that we 
should take no part in the struggle which he 
seemed to think was impending. I informed 
him that it would certainly become the duty of 
this Government to use all proper means to 
roa any of our volunteer regiments now in 

exico from violating the neutrality of the 
country by joining in the proposed civil war of 
the Cubans against Spain. Since the date of 
my despatch to him, this duty has been per- 
formed. The Secretary of War, by command 
of the President, on the day following, (June 
10,) addressed an order to our commanding 
general in Mexico, and also to the officer hav- 
ing charge of the embarkation of our troops at 
Vera Cruz, (of which | transmit you a copy,) 
directing each of them to use all proper meas- 
ures to counteract any such plan, if one should 
be on foot, and instructing them “ to give orders 
that the transports on which the troops may 
embark proceed directly to the United States, 
and in no event to touch at any place in Cuba.” 
The Consul, in his despatch to me, also stated 
that, if the revolution is attempted and suo- 
ceeds, immediate application would be made 
to the United States for annexation ; but he did 
not seem to think that it would be successful, 
and probably would not be undertaken with- 
out the aid of American troops. To this por- 
tion of the despatch i replied—knowing the 
ardent desire of the Cubans to be annexed to 
our Union—that [ thought it would not be 
“ difficult to predict that an unsuccessful rising 
would delay, if it should not defeat, the annex- 
ation of the island to the United States,” and I 
assured him that the aid of our. volunteer 

could not be obtained. 
Thus you will perceive with what scrupulous 
fidelity we have performed the duties of neu- 
trality and friendship towards Spain. It is our 
anxious hope that a rising may not be attempt- 
ed in Cuba; but if this shou Kapaa | 
occur, the Government of the United States 
have ‘performed their whole duty towards a 
friendly Power. apr 
Should the Government of Spain feel dis- 
posed to part with the island of Cuba, the ques- 
tion, what should we offer for it * would then 
[sex FOURTH PAE. | 
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THE WORK OF RENEWING 
Goes bravely on. Our friends are prompt and 
active. They take care of their own subscrip- 
tions, and send in new ones. They are evident- 
ly opposed to the Baitimore platforms, and to 
the policy of “ finality.” 

Look out for your bills, friends, and when 
you cannot find them, be sure they have fallen 
out. Seasonable notice is given in every case. 





BANES OF WASHINGTON. 


We must again request our friends to send 
us no notes on any of the Banks of Washing- 
ton or District of Columbia, except the fol- 
lowing : 

Bank of Commerce, Georgetown ; Hugh B. 
Sweeney, Cashier. “ 

Bank of the Metropolis, Washington ; J. W. 
Maury, President; Rich’d Smith, Cashier. 

Bank of Washington, Washington ; William 
Gunton, President; Jas. Adams, Cashier. 

Patriotic Bank, Washington ; G. C. Grammer, 
President ; C. Bestor, Cashier. 

Exchange Bank, Washington; W. Selden, 
President; W. C. Bestor, Cashier. 


STANDING TERMS. 





Single copy, one year - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - aie 
Five copies, one year - ~- 8 
Ten copies, ong year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - ar 


Ten copies, six months - j 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
conte dommiccion on cach usw yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. T'wenty-five cents 1s 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 


scriber. : 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for sz months ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. ; 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by thezr kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 





POLICY OF CUBAN ANNEXATION. 


We copy from the Intelligencer the official 
correspondence in relation to Cuban Annexa- 
tion, that took place during the Administration 
of Mr. Polk. It is a curious and most in- 
structive chapter in our history. 

The President, in transmitting it to Con- 
gress, must have known that its publication 
was calculated to embarrass any further nego- 
tiation for the purchase of Cuba. It certainly 
presents our Government in an attitude calcu- 
lated to arouse the jealousy of European Pow- 
ers. Spain and the world now know the pol- 
icy of the American Government in relation 
to Cuba—how it longs for its acquisition—by 
what means it has attempted to gratify its pas- 
sion—what price it is willing to pay—what 
advantages it expects to secure—by what acts 
it has attempted to inflence the feelings of 
Spain against England, and awaken its fears 
of revolution. In a word, the position and 
purposes of our Government are fully dis- 
closed. A few more such disclosures, and we 


may expect to stand, an Ishmael among the 
nations. 





A NEW WORK BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 


We shall commence in the first number of 
the next volume of the Era, a new story by 
Mrs. Southworth, which will run through a 
quarter or a third of the volume, entitled as 


follows: 
MARK SUTHERLAND: 
OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 


. A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


The author has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing outline of its contents. 

“This story illustrates, among other things, 
the genius of American Institutions in develop- 
ing and recompensing native talent in all ranks 
of society,shown in the history of a planter’s 
son, who, giving up his patrimony for con- 
science sake, sets outapon a life of toil and self- 
denial, and through many early trials, adven- 
tures, and sufferings, carves his way to merit- 
ed honors.”’ 


The subject is one of peculiar interest to our 
readers. 


NATURALIZED CITIZENS AND SLAVERY. 


We learn, that during the late Presidential 
canvass there was a prevalent disposition 
among our naturalized citizens, especially the 
Germans and Norwegians, to vote for John P. 
Hale. They warmly approved of the Pitts- 
burgh platform, and cherished a high regard 
for Mr. Hale. But active missionaries in be- 
half of the Democratic party addressed them 
in their own language, appealing specially to 
their revolutionary sympathies. The Balti- 
more platform was slurred over, and the great 
point made was, that there was no prospect 
of Hale’s election—that the choice lay really 
between the Democratic and Whig parties— 
that the Democratic party had always sympa- 
thized more cordially with the cause of revo- 
lution abroad, while the Whigs were high- 
toned Conservatives, and peculiarly hostile to 
the doctrines promulgated by Kossuth. In this 
way, at last, the balance was struck in favor 
of Franklin Pierce, and their weight was 
thrown into his scale. 

But they are not wedded to the triumphant 
party—least of all can they affiliate with 
Hunkerism. The Democracy they cherish 
embraces not only sympathy with the cause of 
Freedom abroad, but support of the same 
cause at home. They have not yet learned to 
reconcile Slavery with the fundamental idea 
of Democracy; “equal and exact justice to 
all men.” They are Anti-Slavery on princi- 
ple, from feeling, from habit, from interest. 
In all points they prefer the Pittsburgh to the 
Baltimore piatform. 

Their editors are highly intelligent men, 
and several of them are already committed to 
the Free Democracy. Others, we doubt not, 
will soon take similar ground. We have just 
received a letter from the editor of the Deutsche 
Freie Blatter, published at Albany, requesting 
an exchange. “I go straightway,” he says, 
“for the Free Democracy. The Germans of 
Albany are an old-fashioned people, but they 
like to hear every opinion, and are anything 
but Hunkers on the slave question.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have no 
sufficient means of access to our German fel- 
low-citizens.. They are too often imposed upon 
by the high-sounding professions of that De- 
mocracy which is but the ally of Slavery. If 
Free Democrats would take the pains to get 
up well-written tracts, exhibiting their princi- 
ples, aims, and measures, with pertinent argu- 

ments in their support, and circulate them 
among the Germans, in districts where they 
are numerous, they would be doing great ser- 
vice to the cause of Truth and Freedom. 





Attrecneny Free Som Movement.—Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 24.—The Free-Soilers of Alleghe-| S¢ 
ny county haye determined to nominate a can-| | 


didate | 
councils, 
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PARTIES IN THE FUTURE. 


{n our last number we showed that, in the 
judgment of the Hunker Democrats and Whigs, 
the great issue of the late Presidential contest 
was, Anti-Slavery Agitation. They assumed 
that the triumph of the Democratic Party was 
a popular verdict against the agitation. Hunker 
Whigs spoke complacently of the result, as the 
death-blow to “Sewardism,” or Abolitionism : 
some of them openly, some, covertly, contribu- 
ted to this result: Hunker Democrats acknowl- 
edged their co-operation, and were prepared to 
sympathize with them, rather than with the 
Anti-Slavery Democrats of their own Party. 
The question was, not between Democracy and 
Whigism, between one set of politico-economi- 
cal doctrines and another set, but, between 
Democracy and Abolitionism. The Democratic 
Party was arrayed in favor of the Compromise, 
of the Fugitive Law, of the claims of Sla- 
very, against Anti-Slavery agitation, fanati- 
cism, higher-lawism, Free-Soilism ; in a word, 
against the Sentiment and Manifestation of 
Hostility to Slavery and the Slave Power. This 
was its “National” ground; and, because it 
took this ground, it found men in the Whig 
ranks to support it in the hour of trial, and to 
exult with it in its hour of triumph. 
This was the theory of the Election, promul- 
gated by the Union—this is the theory on 
which the Hunker Democrats and Hunker 
Whigs are now prepared to act. 
At this point we touch the practical bearings 
of the subject. The Hunker Democrats are the 
dominant faction in the Democratic Party. 
This fact has stud out, conspicuously, ever since 
the re-union of the Party in New York. In 
that act, the Radical Democrats abandoned the 
vital principle of their organization, divested 
themselves of their moral power, and ceded po- 
litical supremacy to the Hunker Democrats, 
In all the free States, the same revolution took 
place. The ground of active resistance to the 
usurpations of Slavery was virtually abandon- 
ed, and Radicalism ceased to have a name in 
the Party. The letter of Mr. Pierce, before 
the nomination at Baltimore, insisting that, in 
justice to that portion of the Democracy which 
had stood by the Fugitive Slave Law and kin- 
dred measures, the Convention should give 
them its special endorsomen*, would define his 
position, were it not clearly revealed by the 
record of his political life. The Convention 
took the same view that he did—emphatically 
adopted the policy of No-Agitation, and chose 
him as its faithful exponent. The adoption of 
the platform, the nomination, the election, were 
the work mainly of Hunker Democracy. We 
have, then, the data for inferring the policy 
of the in-coming Administration. It will be 
thoroughly “ Hunker ”—we use this word for 
want @f a better to characterize the alliance of 
Conservatism and Slavery. Franklin Pierce is 
not a “doughface”—he is not the man to pro- 
fess one thing and do another. What he has 
been, he will be. If antagonism to every form 
of Anti-Slavery agitation was regarded by him 
as vital to the Democratic Party before the 
election, it cannot be expected that he will 
change his ground now. It is true that he was 
supported by Dix, Van Buren, and other Radi- 
cal Democrats, but he knows that they have 
been disarmed, and now stand upon the Hunker 
platform. As a consistent man, pledged to the 
maintenance of the platform which he insisted 
should be adopted, and on which he was elect- 
ed, he will recognise no Democracy antagonistic 
to that platform. Hunkerism will be inaugu- 
rated in the person of Franklin Pierce on the 
4th of March next. 
In this light is the subject regarded by the 
Washington Union. In an article, predicting 
that the Seward Whigs will become allied with 
the Free Democracy, and declaiming about the 
designs against the peace of the South and the 
interests of the Union, (meaning the aims of 
Free Democracy to resist the extension of Sla- 
very, and relieve the Federal Government from 
all responsibility for it,) it says— 
“It is most fortunate and auspicious that, 
against this desperate and perilous movement, 
now dimly looming up in the distance, the most 
— party organization which this country 
as perhaps ever seen, stands ‘fast arrayed.’ 
The preservation of the domestic peace of the 
Union is a part of the manifest mission of the 
Democratic party, not secondary even to the 
work of restoring good government at home, 
and national respect and honor abroad. So 
much as this may confidently be stated of the 
purposes and policy of the next Administration, 


for this is implied in its nomination and election. 


Anything more than this, no one can now un- 

dertake to state. To accomplish this great 

work in the present state of the country, the 

whole power of the united Democracy must co- 

operate with the steadfast courage, the cool cir- 

cumspection, and the patriotic statesmanship, 

which it has now by universal acclamation 

placed in Chief Executzve power. Such a union 

of the Democratic power cannot co-exist with 

an angry strife of personalities or a fierce war 

of cliques. And by the whole force of his par- 

tisan allegiance—by the whole power of his 

devotion to the time-honored Democratic 

cause—is every Democrat summoned to trample 

under his feet such fruitful causes of discord, 

exasperation, disturbance, and final disaster. 

The same spirit of union and conciliation which 

has brought the Administration into power, 

can alone make its power fully efficacious to 
—e protection of every great public inter- 

est. 

The interpretation of this vague language is 
to be found in the demand now made by this 
paper, and by the Hunker papers of New York, 

for a repeal of the law of New York, prohibit- 

ing Slavery in all cases within its borders. The 

Democratic Party is boldly invoked to this 

work : having a majority in the Legislature of 
New York, it is expected that the same spirit 
which induced it to vote for Franklin Pierce, 

will lead it to make any concession to the South 

that may be asked. The New York Tribune 

hopes the Party may attempt it—the Union 
calls upon the Democrats of New York to take 
up the challenge, and do justice to the South— 
do “ justice to the South,” by laying the Empire 
State, bound hand and foot, on the altar of 
Slavery! This is what it means. 

The language of the Union finds additional 
explanation in the advice (quoted by us from 
the Boston Post, last week,) against any coali- 
tion with the Free Democrats. At all hazards, 
though at the cost of the control of the State, 
the true Democrat, the real Franklin Pierce 
Democrat, as he respected the views of the 
President elect, was adjured to keep himself 
unspotted by such coalition. That policy—the 
Hunker policy, the policy of the Washington 
Union, the policy which the’ Union avows must 
be that of the Administration of General 
Piercg—was inculcated upon the Massachusetts 
Democracy, before the late election, in the fol- 
lowing authoritative “secret” circular : 


Boston, November 13, 1852. 
Dear Sir: The Democratic State Commit- 


tee, op to coalition with the Free-Soilers, 
have directed us to invite your immediate at- 


tention to the election for Representatives on the 
fourth Mcnday of the present month—the 22d. 
There remain 168 towns in the Common- 
wealth which have not yet chosen their Repre- 
sentatives, and we find yours among the num- 
ber. We therefore most earnestly urge upon 
you, and the National Democrats of your town 
to exert every honest means to elect a National 
Democrat to represent you in the next House 
riya ae 
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sotnerak shettaata, 0 to ths ted in 
the councils of the Commonwealth and in the 
| Senate of the United States. ’ 





nority, we advise you to unite with patriotic 
Union and Compromise men of all descriptions, 
to keep Free Soil and sectional fanatics, ‘of 
every shepe and color,’ out of the next Legis- 
lature, as the bitterest and most. mischievous 
foes to liberal and enlightened legislation with- 
in the Commonwealth, and a patriotic support 
of the coming National Administration of 
Franklin Pierce. ; 

Very respectfully, your friends and humble 

Secretaries of 


servants, 
Anprew H. Warp, JR., } ; 
Bens. Barstow, State Committee. 

The election has been held; the advice of the 
Hunker State Committee has done its work. 
According to the telegraphic report, the Whigs 
have elected enough members to secure the 
control of the Legislature, and thus open the 
way for the election of a Whig Governor, and 
a Whig Senator in the place of John Davis. 
The history of the Future of the Democratic 
Party is written in this transaction. Death to 
Liberal Democrats, whatever it may cost, is to 
be its motto—and the result will be, a divided 
and prostrate Democracy. Preferring National 
Whigs—that is, Whigs subservient to the Slave 
Power—to Liberal Democrats, Hunkerism will 
ruin the Party which it now rules. But the 
Free Democracy cannot be conquered, for its 
doctrines of Human Rights are as settled 
as God’s throne. Their standard is raised— 
their flag still floats—they will afford a rally- 
ing point for the true-hearted Democrats whom 
Hunkerism will throw out of the ranks of the 
Democratic Party. Hunkerism will not see 
this—or, if it do see it, it cares not. It is 
proud, proseriptive, vindictive, at once stolid 
and stubborn. 
But, what of the Whigs? They are totally 
disorganized, some say. And it is predicted 
that, as a party, they will join the Free De- 
mocracy. We do not believe it. Some of our 
friends, we observe, are making kindly over- 
tures to the editor of the New York Tribune, 
as if he could be enlisted in the ranks of the 
Free Democracy. He would be an acquisition, 
but better let him alone. He requests to be 
put down as 0, and nowhere. He will fight 
for the cause of Human Freedom, but it will 
be in his own way. 
The Whig party is defeated—disorganized 
as a national party, because it is out of power, 
and has nothing now to do as a national 
party. But is organized as a State party. In 
Illinois, it has made a large gain in the Con- 
gressional election. In Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky it has surmounted even the prejudice 
against Sewardism, and is in the ascendant. 
Although it has but forty-two electoral votes, 
it has given a very large vote in both sections 
of the country. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
Such a party will not easily submit to dissolu- 
tion. 
The New York Tribune is angry, and does 
not now seem to care whether the party rally 
again. But it has allowed itself six months to 
deliberate, and in that time it will be as thor- 
oughly Whig asever. Its kindred presses do 
not go so far; they ridicule the idea of the 
party being killed. Some are for picking 
their flints, and trying it again. “Justice to 
Winfield Scott,” is the outcry in some quar- 
ters. The National Intelligencer is full of 
words of hope, and assumes that the Whig 
party, with its grand Conservative elements, 
is @ national necessity. 
We assume that the Whig party will con- 
tinue to exist, under some form, and the ques- 
tion arises, on what basis, under what form ? 
Will it be Anti-Slavery or Pro-Slavery—Radi- 
cal or Hunker—Pro-Agitation or Anti-Agita- 
tion ? < 
Let us see. There are three classes of 
Whigs. 1. Those who are essentially and 
thoroughly Hunker—represented by such pa- 
pers as the Day Book, Albany Register, and 
New York Express—who would prefer Daniel 
S. Dickinson to W. H. Seward—many of whom 
voted for Pierce, for the purpose of crushing 
what they style the Seward influence. They 
are “National Whigs,” “Cotton Whigs,” 
“Fillmore Whigs,” “Webster Whigs,” Lem- 
mon Whigs. They have capital, courage, in- 
exorable resolve. 2dly. Those who are honest 
determined enemies of Slavery, seeking to do 
all they can in their party organization to 
limit the area and abate the power of Slavery. 
3d. Those who dislike Slavery enough to be 
willing to act with Mr. Seward and his asso- 
ciates, but not enough to prevent their uniting 
with Hunker Whigs. 
Until lately, the first class had hardly a dis- 
tinct political existence; but now they are de- 
fined, have a fixed policy, and are determined 
to lead. Until lately, the second class was 
generally in the ascendant, so far as to give 
an Anti-Slavery complexion to the general pol- 
icy of the party in the free States; but now 
they find themselves confronted by an antago- 
nistic faction, of at least equal nerve, and, it 
may yet turn out, superior power. The third 
class, by far the largest, without any deep con- 
victions on the subject of Slavery, or any pre- 
cise views or purposes in relation to their re- 
sponsibilities in connection with it, were con- 
senting to the Anti-Slavery tactics of the second 
class, chiefly because they promised to bring 
success to the party. To this class belonged 
for the most part the men whom the Whigs 
sent to represent them in the Congress of the 
United States—such men as Senators Smith, 
Phelps, Miller, Dayton, and others, who, active 
enough on ordinary subjects, were generally 
inert and inefficient on the subject of Slavery. 
Now, on looking over the political field, we 
perceive that the tone of the first class of 
Whigs is bold, energetic, intolerant. They 
proclaim that their purpose is to have nothing 
more to do with Anti-Slavery tactics—to put 
their foot on “Sewardism,” as they style it, 
wherever it rears its head—to reconstruct the 
Whig party on a pure Conservative basis, and 
imbue it with a spirit of devotion to the Con- 
stitution, and the fights of the South. They 
have assumed the leadership. On the other 
hand, the second class—those who have hither- 
to been the leaders, are either surly, or des- 
pairing, or indifferent—they certainly are in- 
active, and do not seem disposed to take any 
part in that work of reconstruction. The 
great middle class, whose votes decide, what 
others counsel—in other words, the third class 
Whigs will, unless a demonstration be made of 
of which we now see no indication, fall into the 
views of the Hunker faction, whose policy will 
then become dominant. What occurred in the 
reunion of the Democracy of New York will 
be re-enacted. The Radicals will be dis- 
armed—the Moderates will fall under the 
sway of Hunkers. Will the Anti-Slavery 
Whigs, who are such from principle, assent to 
this? Far from it; but they will be divided. 
Some will find in the necessities of party a 
reason for remaining in the “ purified” organi- 
zation, bearing only their protest against what 
they think wrong. Others will be driven by 
principle and feeling out of the party. 

And whither shall they go, if not into the 
ranks of the Free Democracy ? 


What, then, is the great practical conclusion, 
so far as the Free Democracy are concerned 2 
Maintain your organization. The inevitable 
policy of the Hunker Democrats and the 
Hunker Whigs makes it a necessity. It is the 
Reserve of the Army of Freedom, on which 
the defeated Liberals of the Old Parties may 
fall back in the evil hour. Its sound princi- 
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ple, its indomitable spirit, its clear voice, its 
steadfast voting, will be more than ever de- 


Democrats. If in the mi- manded in the Future that now begins to loom 
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up before us. If Liberty is to be hunted out 
of the old powerful party organizations of this 
country, until he who but names it is*to be 
branded as a traitor to the Constitution and 
the Union, where shall it find a refuge and 
a defence, if not in the Free Democracy. 
They are unconquerable. Their spirit can- 
not be broken, their purposes quenched. 
Speak for God and Liberty, agitate for Hu- 
manity, war upon Slavery, by Law, where 
Law is constitutional, through moral power, 
where this alone is legitimate, they will. As 
God lives, and as their final allegiance is to 
Him, they will speak, print, work, and vote, 
till the Union and the States shall put their 
seal of condemnation upon the miserable 
dogma that Man has a right to hold Man as 
property. ' 
REMOVAL OF THE CAPITOL. 

The Buffalo Express has a long article in 
favor of a remoyal of the Capitol from Wash- 
ington. The chief argument presented, is the 
great disadvantages and corrupting influence 
of a community brought together purely for 
political purposes. The editor contends that 
the expenses of the Government are much 
greater than they would be if the Capitol were 
a city, having something else to employ its in- 
habitants than serving the Covernment. He 
is in favor of New York, as the largest city, 
but thinks that St. Louis would be the most 
central. There is very great propriety in this 
plan, of using a large city as the Capital, and 
the reasons for it are well set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraph.—Ashtabula Sentinel. 

There is at Washington no healthy public 
sentiment. The place lives out of the Govern- 
ment. It has no commerce, no manufactures, 
no trade, with a belt of agricultural country 
about it. The population is made up of the 
Executive officers of Government, its clerks 
and employés, with their several families—of 
mechanics and artists, to whom the transac- 
tions of the two Houses of Congress furnish 
employment—and of people, whose business is 
to minister to the pleasures or vices of gentle- 
men during the sessions. All these literally 
live out of the Government, and particularly 
out of the Legiilative branch of it. The social 
influence of Congress, and the Executive De- 
partments, is therefore overwhelming. 

The Congressman arrived at Washington, 
soon magnifies himself into a superior and an 
independent bting, under the adulation and 
servility of which he suddenly finds himself 
the object. He gets insolent. He over-rates 
himself. He forgets that he is a hired servant— 
literally so—and carries his inflated head lofti- 
ly. Finding all sentiment about him made to 
yield like India-rubber to his impulses and 
wishes, he scon becomes forgetful of his duties, 
and careless of opinions. He is in the most 
unfavorable pesition in the world to feel the 
réstraints of that code which requires men to 
be honest, sober, chaste, and industrious. 

The misfortane of this condition is aggra- 
vated by the want of an independent local 
Press. For the Journals at Washington, like 
its citizens, liye out of the National politics. 
Wanting the pecuniary independence of such 
papers as the Herald, the Tribune, and the 
Courier and Enquirer, none of them dares chas- 
tise the errors and short-comings of the People’s 
agents, or expése the dishonesties of our public 
men. Sensible and honorable men, endowed 
with self-control, go to Washington, and fill 
their terms in Congress with credit. But these 
are a minority of the whole. The history of 
the last session in both Houses, too abundantly 
proves that there is not a legislative body on 
the face of thisparth, in which there is so little 
work, so much jalk, so much drunkenness, and 
so much fightiag, as the American Congress. 
The poverty anil dependence of Washington, 
as a city, is again in a measure responsible for 
this result. 

The prices of living there are so high, that 
the Congressmsn’s per diem will not pay the 
expenses of a family. The hotels and boarding 
houses have toestablish prices that will give 
them a whole year’s business, out of the three 
months or six months Congress sits. So with 
all others who feed, clothe, or amuse the public. 
They have to charge “two prices”—for after 
Congress adjourns, there is nothing for them 
to do. If members vf Congress possessed such 
cheap hotel facilities as do the lawyers of 
Philadelphia, Boston, or Buffalo, the very great 
evil resulting from herding them away from 
their wives and children would cease. The 
legislation of the country would be accom- 
plished with vastly less expense, and with more 
purity and far more dignity than at present. 

Abuse of Washington is quite fashionable 
among those who know nothing about it, or 
who are in the habit of passing a small portion 
of their time here, annually, in the prosecution 
of some temporary interest. The former take 
their impressions from the latter, and these 
from the fluctuating life at hotels and board- 
ing-houses, and from intercourse with mere ad- 
venturers like themselves. Intent upon office, 
upon claims, or upon politics, their associations 
are with office-holders, with jobbers, with poli- 
ticians, and they imagine that they constitute 
the population of Washington—that the world 
they revolve in is the only world here. 

They know nothing of life in Washington, 
except the corrupt life which they contribute 
to generate, and which would be still more 
rank in a great commercial or manufacturing 
city. It is true that Washington has little com- 
merce, little manufacturing, little trade; and 
we are glad of it. It has none of that sordid 
spirit which prevails where J'rade is the first 
element in the community. Men in the large 
cities of the East are tried by the money-stand- 
ard; here the question is never asked, “ How 
much is a man worth?” Intelligence, good 
manners, and respectability, are the sole pass- 
ports to the highest circles. 

A portion of the population is “ made up of 
the Executive officers of the Government, its 
attachés and employées, with their several fam- 
ilies, and of mechanics and artists, to whom 
the transactions of the two Houses of Congress 
furnish employment.” They constitute a very 
respectable class of people. We do not sup- 
pose the Executive Government of the United 
States has monopolized all the rascality of the 
country. Our high Executive officers, as a 
general rule, are known to be exemplary in pri- 
vate life. Of the clerks and employées, we may 
say they are quite as honest and well-behaved 
as clerks in other places.” Why should they 
not be? Of the mechanics and artists we know 
a good deal ; and it were well if the mechanics 
and artists of all cities were as steady, as 
obliging, and as law-abiding. 

But these constitute but a portion of the 
population. In the square on which we live, 
four-fifths of the residents are permanent citi- 
zens, engaged in useful, independent callings, 
or living genteelly on their incomes, having no 
connection, and seeking none, with the Goy- 
ernment. And this is common in Washington. 
Into such society your mere adventurers find 
no admittance. They know nothing about it. 

Nocorrupting influences are brought to bear 
upon Congress by the citizens proper of Wash- 
ington. Such influences emanate from the 
hordes of agents, claimants, office-seekers, and 
professional politicians, who gather here during 
the session for spoliation. It is they who throng 
the lobbies, besiege members in their cham- 
bezs, lie in wait for them at the corners of the 
streets, and spread their nets everywhere for 
the game. Would they be fewer in New York 
or Philadelphia? Would the opportunities 
or means of corruption be less ? 


Here, there is no strong local interest, no 
powerful class, to act upon the National Legis- 
lature—and we have no materials for a mob 
to overawe it. How long would Congress, sit- 


ence of your cotton-traders, who wish to con- 


tender care of Captain Rynders and his wor- 





no gangs of rowdies to take care of the purity 
‘of the Church and the order of the State. New 


ting in New York, be exempt from the influ-. 
vert their city into a slave mart, or from the | very. 


thies* We have no “Killers” in Washington, 





York has been disgraced by mobs which pros- 
trated law and destroyed property. Philadel- 
phia is subject to periodical mob visita- 
tions, burnings, and massacres. In Boston, they 
were obliged to lodge the editor of an inde- 
pendeht press in jail for safe keeping. In Cin- 
cinnati, our press was demolished three suc- 
cessive times by a mob, which set the authori- 
ties at defiance. But, in Washington, “cor- 
rupt,” “debased” Washington—not a non- 
slaveholding city either—the mob has been 
met and conquered. Here, right amidst slave- 
holders, a free press, an out-spoken Anti-Sla- 
very press, was established, and it still lives. 
An attempt was of course made to mob it—a 
formidable attempt—but Law here was stronger 
than the mob. The editor was not lodged in 
jail for safe keeping—the press was not de- 
stroyed—no man was obliged to flee for his life. 
The authorities of Washington showed that 
property here is more secure than in any of 
the great cities preferred by the Express for 
the seat of Government. 

As to the high price of living in Washing- 
ton, the Express is about as correct as in its 
other statements. The hotels charge nearly 
the same rates as the New York hotels. A 
Congressman can live economically or ex- 
travagantly in Washington, as he can else- 
where. The markets are abundant, amply 
supplied with all necessaries and luxuries, and 
at prices less on the whole than those in the 
New York market. 

The remarks of the Express on the character 
of the Press here and in New York, deserve a 
passing notice. There are other kinds of de- 
pendence than governmental. If the Union 
and the Republic “live out of national politics,” 
we should like to know what the Herald and 
the Courier and Enquirer “live out” of? 
Grant that the Union would die, should it 
cease to represent the Democratic Party, how 
long would the Courier and Enquirer live, if it 
ceased to represent the Commercial Class. 
Its “pecuniary independence” depends upon 
the patronage of the Commercial Interest; the 
“pecuniary independence” of the Union upon 
a Political Interest. We see nothing in one 
kind of dependence more independent than in 
the other. The organs here have about as 
much independence as the organs anywhere 
else. As for the National Era, one of the 
newspapers in Washington, it has perhaps as 
much “pecuniary independence,” as well as all 
other sorts of independence, as the Herald, the 
Tribune, or the Enquirer. 

The following paragraph will doubtless be 
quoted by the enemies of Democracy abroad, 
as highly satisfactory testimony against the 
experiment of self-government : 

“The history of the last session in both 
Houses too abundantly proves that there is not 
a legislative body on the face of the earth, in 
which there is so little work, so much talk, so 
much drunkenness, and so much fighting, as 
the American Congress.” 

This is a miserable exaggeration ; but, were 
it true, we should ask, who compose the 
“American Congress?” Not citizens of Wash- 
ington, but Representatives of the American 
People. If they choose to send blackguards to 
Washington, we know not why we should be 
held responsible for them. 

Whatever else our Free Democratic friends 
may do, we hope they will never join in the 
abuse of Washington, s0 common among dis- 
appointed adventurers. - 

Having said so much for a city which we 
prefer as a residence to any spot in this wide 
country, we cannot forget that by the laws of 
Congress the barbarous system of Slavery is 
still tolerated here. This is our one ground of 
dissatisfaction and complaint. Washington 
can never be the trne Capital of the whole na- 
tion, can never fulfil the high expectations of 
its immortal founder, until man shall cease to 
be regarded as property, and the principle of 
equal and exact justice between man and man 
ke established here as the absolute and univer- 
sal law. 


DEFEAT OF THE COALITION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


With a popular majority against them of 
14,000, the Whigs of Massachusetts have ob- 
tained the control of the Legislature. This 
is one of the first fruits of the election of Gene- 
ral Pierce. “National Democrats,” so called, 
seemed to think that out of respect to him 
the Coalition should be broken up, and so they 
preferred “National Whigs” to Coalition 
Democrats. 

The Commonwealth says that the Coalition 
has fallen under the triple alliance of Whig- 
gery, Hunkerism, and Rum. It adds— 

“The contest has been a severe one. The 
Free-Soilers all over the State have felt that 
in this struggle to preserve the balance of 
power in their hands, they should have the 
efforts of the men they had placed in positions 
of honor and influence. The people and their 
organs have called for such efforts as they had 
a right to expect, in language not to be mis- 
taken or disregarded. If any one of the Free 
Democracy, possessing influence, has failed to 
respond to the calls of the party and the soli- 
citations of friends, to give a few nights to the 
effort to save the State, we hope that man has 
good reasons for his silence.” 

The Lowell Advertiser, a Democratic paper, 
says— 

“Tf the Coalition in Massachusetts has been 
defeated, another Coalition will take the place 
of it. Those pseudo-Democrats, who falsely 
claim to be, par excellence, the friends of Gene- 
ral Pierce, will be found, in the langnage of 
the Boston Post, ‘ voting for his enemies,’ the 
Whigs. Already have they contributed their 
portion towards restoring the Whigs to power. 
Another mixture in this lovely Coalition is that 
potent enemy of true reform and promoter of 
family as well as civil discord—Rum. We are 
aware that there is a large amount of unreason- 
ing attachment, as well as opposition to, the 

resent Liquor law; but we must ever con- 
Rive the conduct of those men who are ready 
to sell the integrity of their party organization 
und the permanent policy of their Government 
for a glass of grog. A Coalition to encourage 
the business of rum-selling, for the sake of 
fastening a Whig policy on the State, may be 
a very commendable enterprise, when prose- 
cuted by men, whose malisons, morning, noon, 
and night, have been so fiercely uttered against 
the Coalition, but it is not one for which we 
have any very great affection.” 

We see no ground for discouragement to the 
friends of Freedom. Thirty-six thousand in- 
dependent voters are not to be conquered by 
one reverse. 


oe 


THE LEMMON CASE. 


Had Judge Paine declined even to listen to 
an argument in this case—had he decided at 
once and without further deliberation, as he 
ought to have done in a case 80 plain, and the 
principle of which had been settled, the New 
York Hunker press would hardly have dreamt 
of agitating the matter. Is it possible that the 
free States will suffer themselves to be driven 
to reconsider the position they have taken and 
held so long, and which is too plain to admit of 
a doubt? It was the hesitation of Judge Paine 
and the clamor of the New York press that 
emboldened the Union and kindred prints in 
the Slavery Interest, to raise an outcry against 
a Principle, vital to Freedom, sanctioned by 
International Law and the Constitution of the 
United States, and settled by judicial decision. 
It is the treachery and poltroonery of the North 
itself that stimulate the aggressive spirit of Sla- 


The Union and its associate Pro-Slavery or- 
gans have taken their cue from the misnamed 
“National Democrats” and “National Whigs” 





of the North, and in the face of common sense 


played upon the passions of the slaveholders, 
till some of them are now ready to dissolve the 
Union, unless the free States will permit them 
to carry slaves within their borders—in other 
words, to set up Slavery in them, in violation 
of their Constitution. 

If they are anxious for agitation, they are on 
the right track. If they wish for disappoint- 
ment, defeat, mortification, they are acting 
wisely. If they desire to rend the Democrat- 
ic Party, and unite the North in solid phalanx 
against Slavery, let them go ahead and push 
this ridiculous claim to extremes. We tell 
them that Judge Paine’s decision will not be re- 
versed—that the law of New York will not be 
repealed—and that the party who shall attempt 
such a work will suddenly fall below zero. 





Mr. Hatx, addressing a meeting at Salem, 
(Mass..) a short time since, avowed himself in 
favor of the annexation of all the regions round 
about, provided they came peaceably and with 
free institutions ; but, he “would not accept the 
Garden of Eden, as it came from the hand of 
God, filled with beauty and adapted as the 
home of bliss, if it brought with it the curse of 
Slavery.” He comforted the Whigs present, by 
telling them, “ You are beaten, and so badly 
beaten that you cannot be beaten worse ; but 
don’t say I came here to taunt you, my friends; 
for I was beaten too, you know.” 


THE LEMMON MERCHANTS. 


The New York Tritune, which has stood 
almost alone among the secular newspaper's of 
that city, in the defence of the principles and 
laws of the State, is responsible for the follow- 
ing caustic paragraph : 

TO SOUTHERN DEALERS. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the 
advantages this market offers for the sale of 
your human property. Most other kinds of 
merchandise and cattle may be more profitably 
disposed of elsewhere, but for “ niggers” there 
is no place like New York. It’s astonishing, 
the greenness of the New Yorkers in this branch 
of trade. You can get full price and over, for 
women, youngsters, and babies, that arn’t worth 
half price where people buy niggers to work 
’em. On six or eight head, you may clear as 
much as $2,000. All you have to do is to let 
your goods run away and catch them here, or 
else bring them yourselves on the way to Tex- 
as. Either method will prove successful, and 
fetch the cash. 

N. B. This mode of selling don’t hurt the 
conscience. You give the poor devils their 
freedom, deserve well of Heaven, and don’t 
lose a cent by it. This is a great advantage, 

The Lemmon Fund is a good advertisement 
in the South. We have no doubt that the sub- 
scribers to it will be duly announced to South- 
ern planters. 


—_-+s—_- 


VIRGINIA AND NEW YORK. 


It is probable that the Governor of Virginia, 
who lately got himself into trouble, by pardon- 
ing a negro guilty of some crime, may display 
an excess of zeal in relation to the Lemmon 
case. It will not be difficult to divert attention 
from himself to the city of New York. We 
shall not be surprised if he should recommend 
to the Legislature of Virginia the passage of 
an act for reprisals on the property of citizens 
of New York. 

The Washington Union threatens the Com- 
mercial Metropolis with the loss of its trade, 
unless it mend its manners. Let the New 
Yorkers take care. The trade of the South is 
a mere matter of grace. She goes to the New 
York market, not because the laws of trade 
constrain her, but out of pure good-will to that 
city. Indeed, in the excess of her disinter- 
ested affection for New York, she sacrifices her 
own interests so far, as to abstain from direct 
trade with Europe. Let the merchants of that 
city look to it; or they may provoke the South 
to make reprisals on their property, to exelude 
their vessels from its ports, to cut off all inter- 
course with them, and to do their own import- 
ing. 

Seriously, let us whisper in the ears of these 
men—Southerners give you no credit for prin- 
ciple or manliness—they think you covetous 
and craven—and the more they can frighten 
you, the more they despise and distrust you. 


“ BRITISH INFLUENCE.” 


The Pro-Slavery men have been in the habit 
of associating Abolitionism with British influ- 
ence, and have often labored to excite popular 
prejudice against the friends of freedom, by 
charging an alliance between them and British 
emissaries. Alas, for their pet argument! 
The London Times, the thunderer of the Brit- 
ish press, has at last declared for them. It abu- 
ses Mrs. Stowe, apologizes for American Slave- 
holders, and denounces American A bolitionists- 
Ah, what of “British influence” now? All 
right—the slaveholders are delighted with their 
British ally! 


We publish the following proposition for con- 
sideration—what say the People about the 
Free Democratic journals? 

A PROPOSITION. 





ae 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN IN FRANCE. 


An American gentleman, just arrived from 
Paris, writes to us concerning Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as follows: 


Puitapetpuia, November 19, 1852. 


When I left Paris, five translations of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin were in progress: one by Alfred 
Michiels, the well-known historian of Flemish 
Art; one by the accomplished daughter of the 
author, Emile Souvestre ; one by M. Leroy, a 
contributor to the progressist Reviews; and 
two others, by persons whose names I have 
forgotten. One edition is to be a cheap one, 
on the plan of the “four cent novels,” embel- 
lished with wood euts. The work is likely to 
create as great a sensation as elsewhere. Sey- 
eral of the reviewers have already noticed it at 
length—the Revue des Deux Mondes, the lead- 
ing one in France, devotes thirty pages to it, 
and the Journal des Debats several columns. 


—»— 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scottsville, N. Y., Nov. 19, 1852.—You will 
see, from this indication, that in this vicinity 
all of the Free-Soilers have not subscribed to 
the Baltimore platforms, but are yet determin- 
ed to discuss and agitate the subjects of Free 
Speech, Free Soil, and Free Men. The seed 
sown by a few copies of your valuable paper is 
producing good results, and I hope by a more 
extensive circulation of your journal to greatly 
increase the number of those who are willing, 
for the sake of achieving a great and noble 
object, to break away from old party ties, and 
forego, for the sake of principle, pecuniary 
party gains. The present is an auspicious time 
to increase the circulation of the Era, that I 
hope our friends will not neglect: for by no 
other means can there, in my judgment, be so 
much good effected for the cause of Humanity 
and Justice. 


Liberty, Putnam co., Ohio, Nov. 16, 1852.— 
Our county is one of the newest in Northwest- 
ern Ohio. and our vote is yet small, numbering 
only 1,400. In 1848, there were but five votes 
given for Free Soil—this time we gave sixty- 
two. But few papers are taken, excepting 
those of the old parties. If we had had a few 
enterprising speakers to take the field and show 
to the people in general the several platforms 
in their true meaning, together with the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, we might haye more than 
trebled our present vote. There has not been 
a regular Free Soil speech delivered in the 
county, to my knowledge, this season, excepting 
one by John M. Snodgrass, in this township 


Marietta, Pa., Nov. 22, 1852.—There were 
but 53 votes in our district (Lancaster county) 
for John P. Hale. This is a small number, but 
there was no organization and but little effort, 
chiefly because we were engaged in a warm 
struggle on the Temperance question. On this 
question, in this county of distilleries, nearly 
2,000 votes were given for an independent 
Maine Law ticket. Many have thus severed 
their connection with party, never to renew it. 
Depend upon it, give us Hale and Julian in four 
years, and we will tell a different story. I have 
said the official returns make but 53 votes for 
Hale; but, by some means, we have not been 
treated fairly. There were three votes in this 
township, (Marietta,) of which no return was 
made. I have understood that the same was 
the case in at least two other election districts 
in the same county, and in how many more [| 
am not able to say. 


Tue Cause oF THE WaTeRLOO DEFEAT OF 


THE WuIGs was their attempting to follow the 





Democrats upon the Baltimore pro-slavery plat- 
form! It was too narrow for two separate par- 
ties to stand upon, was too weark for more 
than one. It has been so crowded by Demo 
crats and demagogues, that it will break down 
before the next Presidential election. He that 
is wise will stand from under. B. F. 


PHILADELPHIA has generally been consider 
ed a pro-slavery city and county ; nevertheless, 
there is one ward in the district of Spring Gar- 
den, in Philadelphia county, where the Liberty 
votes have increased more than three thousand 
per cent.! Had Whigs or Democrats increased 
in that proportion, in any part of the Union, can 
nons would have been fired, and perhaps illumi- 
nations, bonfires, or other tokens of rejoicing 
adopted, heralded by editorial flourishes. F. 


Seneca Castle, New York, Nov. 20, 1852.—I 
am against those who support the “ peculiar 
institution.” Those who would make a slave 
of a poor “nigger,” would do the same with 
me if they could, and they now rank me in the 
same category, for | am entirely dependent on 
my hands for a livelihood. 


Port Byron, New York, Nov. 22, 1852.— 
Urge on the Free Democracy the importance 
of holding State conventions in all the States 
and to re-affirm the doctrines of the Pittsburgh 
platform, to perfect their organization. and to 
carry their principles to the polls, in all of their 
localities, when it is practicable, and thus show 
that their organization is to be maintained till 
their aims are accomplished. 


Wakefield, Carroll co., N. H., Nov. 23, 1852.— 
The election of Gen. Pierce only tends to 
strengthen the Free Democrats in this section. 
We take courage, and work on. 


Chatham, co., N. C., 11th mo. 2, 1852.—Our 
friend, John P. Hale, has a few friends in North 
Carolina, but we were defeated in our arrange- 
ments in regard to getting up a Free Soil ticket. 
After having paid the printer for printing the 
tickets, in Greensboro’, North Carolina, the edi- 
tor was told that if he did the job his press 
should be blown up in three hours. This 
frightened him. Many did not go to the elec- 
tion on that account, in this county, and some 
who did go, did not vote at all, as we had met 
with so many disappointments. Could we have 
got our ticket in due season, Hale would have 
got a strong majority in some precincts. The 





election to which I went polled about thirty for 
Scott, and twenty for Hale—there being a good 
many of Hale’s friends not voting at all. Per- 
haps Randolph and Guilford have given him 
a few, though there are hundreds who could 
not support either of the other candidates, while 
some who are professedly Free Soil men have 
voted for Scott. 


Micuican CENTRAL CoLLece, 
November 23, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Presidential campaign is over, and the 
smoke and dust of the last battle on the 2d inst. 
having cleared away, it is natural for the de- 
feated parties to ask, “What now?” In this 





counsel of war, various opinions will naturally 
be brought out, and among the suggestions 
made, there will of course be many that cannot 
be adopted. And if the one which I am about 
to throw out falls into the class of impractica- 
bles, it will have the consolation, if not of good 
company, at least of a good deal of it. 

hat we need more than anything else is 
agitation. Truth has everything to hope, and 
nothing to fear, from discussion. The friends 
of liberty in this nation ought to expend one 
hundred thousand dollars every year, for the 
next four years, in diffusing light on the sub- 
ject of slavery. And for raising a part of that 
BMOUNL, I aseke tho follewiug proposition, be- 
ing confident that there are men enough who 
will be glad to second it, and carry it through. 
It is, that one thousand men pay $10 each to 
employ John P. Hale until the next Presiden- 
tial election, aside from such a portion of the 
time as his services may be demanded in the 
discharge of his present duties as U. S. Sena- 
tor. And to make the machinery as conve- 
nient as possible, I propose that some one in 
each vicinity ascertain the names of a sufficient 
number to justify some responsible man in giv- 
ing his name through the Era for one hun- 
dredth part of the whole, payable at the office 
of the Evra in four annual instalments. I fur- 
ther propose, that Mr. Hale be left entirely to 
his own judgment in the employment of his 
time in addressing public congregations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country: the friends in each 
locality of course meeting his travelling ex- 

nses. 

The friends of Liberty cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of securing the services of 
such an advocate as John P. Hale. There is 
no man in the country who will command 
such universal attention as he. There is not 
@ county in any of the Northern States where 
he would not meet a throng of attentive hear- 
ers. 
I do not believe it will require one month to 
raise the $10,000 proposed. Let one hundred 
men send in their names immediateiy, each re- 
sponsible for the payment of $25 a year, for 
four years, and the heaviest blow will be level- 
ed at the Slave Power that has been struck 
since the agitation commenced. You may 
number my name as one of the hundred. 

Yours, respectfully, E, B. FarrFiep. 





Puitaperputa, Nov. 24—Hon John Ser- 
geant, one of the most eminent citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, died last night, in the 73d year of his 
age. He has filled many important offices— 
was a member of Congress, and one of the 
strongest advocates of the Missouxi Compromise. 


office. 
ing, and in connection with the fact that our 





Mt. Pleasant, West. co., Pa., Nov. 23, 1852.— 
We have now twenty-four subscribers for this 
This, in view of the past, is encourag- 


county gave Hale and Julian 48 more votes 
than Van Buren had in ’48, nearly doubled 
and this without any special effort, other than 
the circulation of a few documents, is enough 
to inspire the hope that even Old Westmore- 
land is beginning to see “men as trees walking,” 
and may yet come to full vision. All the peo- 
le want is light And because I know ot no 
tter means to supply this than the Fra, I have 
labored, and shall continue to do so to increase 
its circulation, to the extent of my ability. 

Our candidates, although beaten, are not dis- 
graced. 1 hope they may consent to remain in 
the field. They are good men and true, and, 
so far as I can learn, are heartily approved by 
all the friends. 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 22, 1852.—The Free Dem- 
ocrats of this and Allegheny city are organiz 
ing for the first time, for a /ocal struggle. We 
expect to have a candidate for Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, and also a candidate for Mayor of Al- 
legheny, and full Council tickets, in the field. 
Many think a State Convention for Pennsyl- 
vania ought to be called early in the spring. 


For the National Era. 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


Antioch College is the name of an [nstitu- 
tion established in Yellow Springs, Greene co., 
Ohio, by the religious body called the “Chris- 
tian Connection.” A permanent endowment 
of over $125,000 has been raised for it in schol- 
arships, and spacious and beautiful buildings 
are now in process of erection, at a cost of some 
$70,000. The College will be ready for students 
in about a year. An able faculty has been cho- 
sen, atthe head of which, as President, stands 
Hon. Horace Mann. One feature of this new In- 


stitution is, that equal facilities will be afforded 
for the education of both sexes. A! 
fessorship has been created, which is filled by 


A female pro- 


Miss Pennell, of Mass. Miss Pennell has been 
for the last seven years at the head of the fe- 
male department of the State Normal school, 
West Newton, Mass., and is perhaps the most 
accomplished instractress in this country. The 
department of instruction assigned her is that 
of the Natural Sciences. _ 

Yellow Springs, the location of the College, 
is a beautiful and healthy village on the Little 
Miami Railroad, about sixty miles north of 
Cincinnati. The Sulphur Springs, at the edge 





of the village, are quite celebrated, and haye 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 
arise. In deciding this question, it will be im- 
ant to ascertain, ist. What nett revenue 
it yields at the present moment to the royal 
treasury, after deducting all the expenditure 
incurred on its account; and, 2d. What nett 
revenue would it yield to the Government of the 
United States in its present condition ? 


The first inquiry I have ne means of answer- 
ing with accuracy. McCulloch, in his Gazet- 
teer, states “that the whole revenues of the 


island, at an aver of the five years ending 
with 1837, amounted to $8,945,581 per year ;” 
and it is stated in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine 
for October, 1845, that the revenue for the year 
1844 amounted to $10,490,252.8714. Since 
1844 we have no information on the subject in 
the Department, upon which reliance can be 

laced. Mr. Calderon informs me that the 

panish treasury at Madrid have never re- 
ceived from Cuba in any one year a sum ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000. In answer to an inquiry, 
how the remainder of the revenue was ex- 
pended, he stated that it was sprcorsenes to 
defray the expense of its colonial Government, 
and to pay and support the troops and main- 
tain the vessels of war necessary for its defence 
and security. y 

It will occur to you, thatif Spain should cede 
Cuba to the United States she would at once 
relieve herself from a great part, if not the 
whole, of this civil, millitary, and naval ex- 
penditure. In this view of the subject, it would 
seem that the sum of $50,000,000 would be an 
ample pecuniary indemnity to Spain for the 
loss of the island. 

2. What nett revenue would it yield to the 
Government of the United States at the present 
moment ! 

In estimating the amount of this revenue, we 
must mainly rely upon two sources—duties on 
imports, and the proceeds of the public lands. 

bf the average revenue of $8,945,581 for the 
five years ending with 1837, McCulloch states 
that “the maritime duties formed 61 per cent. ; 
the internal taxes 223; per cent. ; the ecclesias- 
tical deductions 114 per cent. ; the personal de- 
ductions 244 per cent.; the miscellaneous rev- 
enues 214 per cent.; and the casual revenues 
1014 per cent. Now, itis manifest that if Cuba 
were in the possession of the United States, the 

ople would be relieved from the greater part 
if not the whole of these contributions, with the 
exception of the maritime duties. Besides, a 
considerable proportion of these maritime duties 
are levied upon exports which the Constitution 
of the United States would forbid. 

But the important inquiry on this branch 
of the subject is, what amount of duties could 
we collect in theisland? And this must depend 
upon the amount of the imports. 

This we can ascertain for many years, up 
till 1844 inclusive, from the tables published 
annually by the Intendente of the island. The 
following tabular statement, extracted from 
Hant’s Magazine, is doubtless correct : 


Years. Imports. Exports. 
1840 $24,700,189 3114 $25,941,783 37% 
1841 25,081,408 50 26,774,614 5614 
1842 24,637,527 25 26,684,701 00 
1843 23,422,096 433¢ 25,029,792 621) 
1844 


25,056,531 0614 25,426,591 183; 

Admitting that these imports have increased 
to twenty-six millions of dollars since 1844, 
and estimating the average rate of our duties 
under the existing tariff at 25 per cent., which 
the Secretary of the Treasury informs me is 
correct within a small fraction, the revenue 
from imports would amount to $6,500,000; 
but trom this sum must be dedueted that por- 
tion of it which arises from productions of the 
United States imported into Cuba. The total 
value of these during the year ending the 30th 
June, 1846, according to the books of our 
custom-house, was $4,713,066. Estimating for 
their increased vaiue at the custom-houses in 
Cuba, in consequence of freight and other 
charges, it would approximate the truth to 
state that one-fifth of the imports into Cuba 
consists of American productions. Then, in 
order to show what revenue we would derive 
from imports into Cuba, we must deduct one- 
fifth from $6,500,000, and the balance remain- 
ing $5,200,000, would be the amount. 


It may be remarked, however, that our ac- 
quisition of the island would doubtlessly con- 
siderably increase the annual military and 
naval expenditures of the United States. But 
these calculations all refer to Cuba in its pres- 
ent condition. Were it a possession of the 
United States, its population and industry, and 
consequently its exports, would rapidly increase, 
and produce proportionally increased imports. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that during the 
very first year the duties would amount to a 
sum not less than $6,000,000. 


In regard to the quanity of public lands still 
remaining in Cuba, the Department does not 
possess accurate information. From all that 
we have learned, it is believed that the crown 
of Spain has already granted by far the greater 
portion of the whole territory of the island to 
individuals. We need not, therefore, calculate 
upon deriving much revenue from this source. 

pon the whole, the President would not hesi- 
tate to stipulate for the payment of in 
convenient instalments, for a cession of the 
island of Cuba, if it could not be procured for 
a less sum. 

The apprehensions which existed for many 
years after the origin of this Government, that 
the extension of our Federal system would en- 
danger the Union, seem to have passed away. 
Experience has proved that this system of con- 
federated republics, under which the Federal 
Government has charge of interests common to 
the whole, whilst local Governments watch 
over the concerns of the respective States, is 
capable of almost indefinite extension, with in- 
creasing strength. This, however, is always 
subject to the qualification that the mass of 
the population must be of our own race, or 
must have been educated in the school of civil 
and religious liberty. With this qualification, 
the more we increase the number of confeder- 

ated States, the greater will be the strength 
and security of the Union, because the more 
dependent for their mutual interests will the 
several parts be upon the whole, and the 
whole upon the several parts. It is true that 
of the 418,291 white inhabitants which Cuba 
contained in 1841, a very large proportion is 
of the Spanish race; still, many of our citizens 
have settled on the island, and some of them 
are large holders of property. Under our Gov- 
ernment it would speedily be Americanized, as 
Louisiana has been. Within the boundaries of 
such a Federal system alone can a tradeexempt 
from duties and absolutely free be enjoyed. 
With the possession of Cuba we should have 
throughout the Union a free trade on a moro 
extended scale than any which the world has 
ever witnessed, arousing an energy and activity 
of competition which would result in a most 
rapid improvement in all that contributes to 
the welfare and happiness of the human race. 
What State would forego the advantages of 
this vast free trade with all her sisters, and 
place herseif in lonely isolation? But the ac- 
quisition of Cuba would greatly strengthen our 
bond of union. Its sion would secure to 
all the States within the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and Gulf of Mexico free access to tho 
ocean ; but this security could only be preserved 
while the ship-building and navigating States 
of the Atlantic shall furnish a navy sufficient 
to keep open the outlets from the gulf to the 
ocean. 

Cuba, justly appreciating the advantages of 
annexation, is new ready to rush into our 
arms. Once admitted, she would be entirely 
dependent for her prosperity, and even exist- 
ence, upon her connection with the Union, 
whilst the rapidly increasing trade between 
her and the other States would shed its bless- 
ings and its benefits over the whole. Such a 
state of mutual dependence, resulting from the 
very nature of things, the world has never wit- 
nessed. This is what will insure the perpetui- 
ty of our Union. 

With all these considerations in view, the 
President believes that the crisis has arrived 
when an effort should be made to hase the 
Island of Cuba from Spain, and he has deter- 
mined to intrust you with the. performance of 
this most delicate and important duty. The 
attempt should be made, in the firat instance, 
in a confidential conversation with the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: a written offer 
might produce an a iti 
which would embarrass us hereafter in the 





ac- 


cate negotiations, at least in their incipient 
stages, ought always to be conducted in confi- 
dential conversation, and with the utmost se- 


crecy and dispatch. - 

‘Ab your interview with the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs you might introduce the subject 
by referring to the present distracted condition 
of Cuba, and the danger which exists that the 
population will make an attempt to accomplish 
a revolution. This must be well known to the 
Spanish Government. In order to convince 
him of the good faith and friendship towards 
Spain with which this Government has acted, 
you might read to him the first part of my des- 
patch to Gen. Campbell, and the order issued 
by the Secretary of War to the Commanding 
General in Mexico, and to the officer having 
charge of the embarkation of our troops at 
Vera Cruz. You may then touch delicately 
upon the danger that Spain may lose Cuba by 
a revolution in the island, or that it may be 
wrested from her by Great Britain, should a 
rupture take place between the two countries 
arising out of the dismissal of Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, and be retained to pay the Spanish debt 
due to the British bondholders. You might as- 
sure him that, whilst this Government is entire- 
ly satisfied that Cuba shall remain under the 
y Bar of Spain, we should in any event resist 
its acquisition by any other nation. And, final- 
ly, you might inform him that, under all these 
circumstances, the President had arrived at the 
-conclusion that Spain might be willing to trans- 
fer the island to the United States for a fair 
and full consideration. You might cite as a 
precedent the cession of Louisiana to this coun- 
try by Napoleon, under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, when he was at the zenith of his 
power and glory. I have merely presented 
these topics in their natural order, and you can 
fill up the outline from the information com- 
municated in this despatch, as well as from 
your own knowledge of the subject. Should 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs lend a favor- 
able ear to your proposition, then the question 
of the consideration to be paid would arise, and 
you have been furnished with information in 
this despatch which will enable you to discuss 
that question. In justice to Mr. Calderon, I 
ought here to observe that, whilst giving me 
the information before stated, in regard to the 
nett amount of revenue from Cuba which reach- 
ed Old Spain, he had not then, and has not 
now, the most remote idea of our intention to 
make an attempt to purchase the island. 

The President would be willing to stipulate 
for the ernest of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars. is, however, is the maximum price; 
and if Spain should be willing to sell, you will 
use your best efforts to purchase it at a rate as 
much below that sum as practicable. In case 
you should be able to conclude a treaty, vou 
may adopt as your model, so far as the same 
may be applicable, the two conventions of April 
30, 1803, between France and the United States, 
for the sale and purchase of Louisiana. The 
seventh and eighth articles of the first of these 
conventions ought, if possible, to be omitted; 
still, if this should be indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of the object, articles similar to 
them may be retained. 
I transmit you a full power to conclude such 
a treaty. 
You will be careful to make a full and faith- 
ful report to this Department of all the conver- 
sations and proceedings on this subject between 
yourself and the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Should you succeed in accomplishing 
the object, you will associate your name with 
@ most important and beneficial measure for 
the glory and prosperity of your country. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

AMES BucHANAN. 

Romulus M. Saunders, Esq. 
P.S. You will send your despatches on the 
‘subject of this despatch by a special messenger 
to our Consul at Liverpool, and draw upon the 
Department for the expense, unless you can 
transmit them by a trusty person. They may 
be directed to the President. You may prob- 
ably have occasion, in relation to this subject, 
to use the cipher of the legation. 

[No. 22.] DepaRTMENT OF Starx, 
WasHIneToN, July 7, 1848. 
Sir: With reference to the instructions to 
you of the 17th ult., (No. 21,) I will thank you 
to substitute the following paragraph for that 
beginning with the words, “In regard to the 

public lands of Cuba: ” 

In regard to the quantity of public lands still 
remaining in Cuba, the Department does not 
possess accurate information. From all that 
we have learned, it is believed that the Crown 
of Spain has already granted by far the great- 
er portion of the whole territory of the island 
to individuals. We need not, therefore, calcu- 
late upon deriving much revenue from this 
source. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, James BucHanan. 
Romulus M. Saunders, Esq. 


Mr. Saunders to Mr. Buchanan.—[Extracts.] 
[No. 37.] La Gransa, July 29, 1848. 
Srr: I had the honor to receive, by the hands 
of Mr. Sawyer, on the 24th inst., despatch No. 
21, enclosing copies of a letter from the De- 
partment to Mr. Campbell, and of a confiden- 
tial order from the Secretary of War to Major 
General Butler, all relating to matters in Cuba, 
together with a special commission from the 
President, authorizing me to enter into negotia- 
tions for the cession of that island to the Uni- 
ted States. 

In acknowledging the receipt of these pa- 
pers, I beg to express to the President my deep 
obligations for this distinguished mark of con- 
dence in confiding to me so important and 
delicate a commission, and at the same time to 
“a to you my thanks for the very full and 
valuable information you have given me in 
your despatch. [ shall not fail to avail myself 
freely of its suggestions, facts, and arguments, 
in any negotiation | may have on the subject. 

As I am directed to make a full and faith- 
ful report to the Department of everything 
which may transpire in connection with the 
subject, | have thought it advisable to avail 
myself of your directions to engage a special 
messenger to carry this communication as far 
as Liverpool, and to make it as full as I can at 
this time, so that in any future despatch I may 
refer to it in a way you will understand, with- 
out at the same time risking anything by a 
miscarriage. 

There are difficulties which surround the 
subject which meet us at the threshold, and 
which it is proper I should explain, that you 
may be the better prepared to judge as to the 
course I may find it necessary to pursue in the 
business. In the first place, I am not a little 
embarrassed as to the person to whom [ should 
first open the subject. * * * * 

I have also heard from another source that 
the Duke of Sotomayor was unfriendly to the 
United States. I have not myself discovered 
any feeling of the kind. On the contrary, he 
always speaks with pride of his grandfather, 
Gov. McKean, and with respect of our country. 
Gen. Narvaez, the President of the Council, is 
a bold, fearless man, the soul of the Cabinet. 
* * %*© * Yet he is difficult of ap- 
proach, ard might not like the responsibility 
of having the subject in the first instance 
broached to him. Another difficulty, and, as 
I fear, an insurmountable one, is the influence 
of the Queen Mother. She has great control 
over her daughter, and is feared by the Minis- 
try, and I suspect would most decidedly object 
to the cession. She has considerable invest- 
ments in Cuba, from which she derives great 
profits. 

These investments are loudly complained of 
by the people of Havana, as interfering with 
their private matters, and such as the Queen 
a should not — with—such as 

as-light companies, and other associations, in 
- watt way. She could only be ‘alended b a 
prospect of gain, or indemnity for her loss; but 
at this stage of the business it is not necessary 
she should know anything about it, unless the 
Minister should see fit to consult her. I have 
already intimated to the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs my wish to have a private inter- 
view with him, and received an answer through 
his secretary, that he was confined to his 
chamber by a severe attack of the gout, but 
would see me as soon as he was able to attend 
to business.~ Whether I shall ask an audience 
of Gen. Narvaez will depend on my meeting 
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He, without hesitation, acceded to my request, | 
if it should be my pleasure to make any com- 
munication to him. 

It was arranged I should call the next day, 
when he would receive me at an early hour. I 
accordingly called at the hour appointed, and 
opened the conversation by stating the inform- 
ation, which had been given by Mr. Camp- 
bell, relative to the threat»ned insurrection in 
the Havana ; your instructions to our Consul, as 
to the caution to be used in his words and ac- 
tions, to avoid even the suspicion of encourag- 
ing the insurgents; and the positive order of 
the Secretary of War to Major General But- 
ler, to prevent any attempt on the part of the 
volunteers, in their return from Mexico, from 
stopping at the Havana. He expressed him- 
self as thankful for the information ; as entire- 
ly satisfied with the conduct of our Govern- 
ment; and requested me to express muchas 
gratias, many thanks, to the President, for his 
course in the business. He further said they 
had their difficulties to contend with, both in 
Cuba and at home; but should always look 
with confidence to our great country, from the 
friendly relations which had so long existed 
between Spain and the United States. 

He requested to be furnished with copies of 
your answer, and of the Secretary’s order. I 
promised to give him a copy of the order of 
Gen. Butler, and of so much of your letter as 
referred to the subject ; with the understand- 
ing that the information given by Mr. Camp- 
bell was not to be used in any way to excite 
prejudices against him as our Consul. 

I considered this a favorable moment to in- 
troduce the subject which had been the pecu- 
liar object of my visit. I began by saying: 
“His Excellency would allow me to advert to 
another matter in regard to the Island of Cuba, 
which, though one of delicacy, was of great im- 
portance to us, and I trusted he would receive 
my communication in the same friendly spirit 
in which it was made.” He replied it would 
afford him much pleasure to hear anything I 
might have to say. I continued: “His Excel- 
lency was fully aware of the very deep interest 
which the United States felt in everything 
connected ‘with the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects of Cuba; its position, its great 
importance to our commerce, the condition of 
@ portiva of its population, were well calcula- 
ted to increase the interest we felt in its fate.” 
He expressed his full assent to all of this. I 
said, “that whilst the President and our peo- 
ple were perfectly content that it should re- 
main a colony of Spain, and did not by any 
means desire to change that relation, several 
events had recently taken place, well calcula- 
ted to excite our fears, and to create some 
alarm on the subject. I should content my- 
self by referring him to afew of them. The 
recent revolution in France, and the order by 
its Provisional Government for the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves in the French 
islands, and the fatal consequences which had 
followed, had produced great anxiety in the 
United States, as to its effects on the Spanish 
islands. He would doubtless recollect the 
speech of Lord George: Bentinck at the ‘last 
session of Parliament, on the subject of the 
Spanish bondholders, and of the reply of Lord 
Palmerston, asserting the right of the British 
Government to wage war against Spain for 
the recovery of these debts whenever it might 
deem it expedient.” His Excellency very em- 
phatically signified his recollection of these 
speeches. “These circumstances, in connec- 
tion with the recent suspension of all diplomat- 
i¢ intercourse between the two Governments, 
had added to the anxiety of the United States, 
as to the condition of Cuba. They had led the 
President to believe the time had arrived when 
it was prudent for him to give to the Minister 
at this Court authority to treat on the subject 
of Cuba, if it should be the pleasure of her 
Catholic Majesty to enter into such a negotia- 
tion. I had been honored by the President 
with a special commission for this purpose ; a 
fact which I had been directed to communicate 
to the Government of her Majesty in confi- 
dence, and which, from the respect I entertain- 
ed towards his Excellency, had induced me to 
make it known to him.” He said, in reply, 
“That he received the information with much 
pleasure ; that whilst he should consider it as 
confidential, it might be best that the Minister 
of State should be made acquainted with 
it; that he enjoyed his full confidence, and 
might be implicitly confided in.” I rejoined: 
“I did not doubt on that score; but had 
thought, from the nature of the subject, as the 
Minister of State was just about to enter upon 
the duties of his office, it was most proper to 
make the communication to his Excellency.” 

Here our conference ended. As you will see, 
I was somewhat guarded in the latter part of 
my expressions, and that the Minister was not 
very explicit in his reply. He evidently was 
pleased with the communication. He was not 
only courteous and respectful, but manifested 
the greatest attention and interest during the 
whole of the conversation. I deemed it most 
prudent not to use the word “cession,” and 
am not exactly certain that he understood me 
as being authorized to treat for the cession, or 
merely for the security of Cuba. At all events, 
I did not think it politic, at this stage of the 
business, to be more explicit or to press the 
matter further. [ have opened the subject, 
apprised him of my authority, and can hereaf- 
ter advert to the subject as circumstances may 
justify. I am well satisfied nothing will induce 
the Spanish Government to part with Cuba, 
but the apprehension of a successful revolu- 
tion in the island, or the fear of its seizure by 
England. The national pride and character 
of these people would not induce them readily 
to give up on the first point. I have reason to 
know the Government are not without their 
fears on the latter point. AsI learn, private 
letters from England give them to understand 
that Lord Palmerston is disposed to give them 
trouble, and that the bondholders are pressing 
that something decisive should be done in their 
behalf. If the Government shall entertain any 
serious fears in regard to the matter, they 
would likely open the subject, and thus enable 
me to bring forward a formal proposition to 
treat for a cession. [deem it, therefore, the 
better policy to suffer the thing to rest as it is 
for the present. The Court will remain here 
for some weeks, when I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Ministers in an informal 
way, without attracting that attention which 
our official visits in Madrid would likely excite. 
Besides, I can, at my discretion, as the matter 
now stands, renew the subject with the new 
Secretary, which I shall most certainly do, 
should I discover the least ground to suspect 
that they are laboring ae any misappre- 
hension as to my conversation with General 
Narvaez. 

Mr. Pidal belongs to the French party, is 
strongly prejudiced against the English, and 

ll warmly second Gen. Narvaez on that 
point. He was Secretary of War at the time 
of the Queen’s marriage; is the brother-in-law 
of Mon, who was the Minister of Finance at 
the time, and the great co-laborer of Count 
Bresson in support of the Montpensier mar- 
riage. Still he is strongly Spanish in his feel- 
ings and churacter, and not likely to join in 
promoting an act~calculated to shock the na- 
tional pride. On the other hand, he is a bold, 
rough, independent man, and would fearlessly 
carry out any measure he might undertake. 
Of the Queen Mother I have already spoken, 
so that you have a pretty accurate idea of the 
persons with whom I have to deal, and of the 
probability of success. You will naturally in- 
quire if the state of the finances is to have no 
effect on the question. With an empty treas- 
ury, and the expenses daily increasing ; with 
the credit of the Government so far sodtand as 
to be driven to the necessity of resorting to a 
forced loan to raise the small sum of five mil- 
lions, one would suppose such a state of things 
as this would be the first consideration with 
those charged with the administration of the 
Government. But, unfortunately, such is the 
deopereye state of the finances, and of the pub- 
lic debt, that all seem to despair of correcting 
them. The foreign debt is estimated at four 
hundred millions of dollars, of which the agent 
of the English creditors claims two hundred 
and fifty millions. Of the domestic debt, what 
is the amount no one seems to know: ’tis said 
even the Government keeps no account of it; 
or, if it does, will not let. it be known. It is 
stated at three hundred millions three per 
cent., ble for certain kinds of public 
property. . Henderson is still at Madrid, 
acting a8 agent of the bondholders, and boasts 
of occasionally receiving a note of promise from 
General Narvaez. The fact is, 1 expect he is 
merely kept there for appearances. I do not 
cs ty they can well oe heavy demands 
on the treasury, even if so >Certainl 
no Ministey without fiat reed tle whi 
no 





army is computed at one hundred and difty 
thousand in the Peninsula, fifteen or twenty 
thousand for Cuba, and fifteen thousand for 
the other colonies. As matters now stand, 
when the country is governed by the bayonet, 
there is little prospect of a reduction. 

The Government places a much higher esti- 
mate on the revenues of Cuba than you seem to 
calculate. They place it at twelve millions of 
dollars; and, after deducting the expenses of 
the civil and military, claim for the treasury 
six pc Besides -_ the — or = 
on the treasur to the navy, and employ- 
ment to pelanie le would ay entitled 4 % 
tiring pensions at home, together with the 
profits from the flour mongpoly, make, accord- 
ing to the estimate here, some fifteen or twen- 
ty millions annually. I doubt, therefore, if we 
have anything to calculate on from a financial 
view of the question. Hence my conclusion 
that nothing short of necessity, arising from 
their fears as to the consequences, will force 
them to act. 

Allow me now to present the view I ventur- 
ed to hint at some short time since. In Mr. 
Forsyth’s instructions to Mr. Vail, 15th July, 
1840, No. 2, is to be found thv following very 
aeons espog: “You are authorized to as- 
sure the Spanish Governmeut that in case of 
any attempt, from whatever quarter, to wrest 
from her this portion of her territory, age 
she may securely depend upon the military an 
naval resources of the United States to aid her 
in preserving or recovering it.” This assur- 
ance was accordingly given by Mr. Vail, and 
again repeated by Mr. Irving, under his in- 
structions from Mr. Webster. With this guar- 
anty for the safety of the island, the Spanish 
Government has rested in perfect security. At 
the time of Mr. Bulwer’s dismissal, when the 
public apprehended a rupture with England, 
it was @ common remark at the Puerta del 
Sol, the great theatre for political discussion, 
“that the United States would aid us in the 
protection of Cuba.” Now, whilst I would not 
formally withdraw this assurance, I suggest 
the propriety of changing our tone, by saying, 
“In a war between Spain and England, the 
United States might feel greatly embarrassed, 
from her friendly relations with England ; that 
she is not only our ally, with whom we are at 
peace, but with whom at present we have the 
most intimate ¢ommercial relations; that what, 
ever we may think of her colonial policy, in the 
extension of her commerce, and for the advance- 
ment of her manufactures, the United States 
would feel great reluctance in an open rupture 
with her at this time ; besides, she might claim 
from us the same neutrality in a war with 
Spain, as she had observed in our late contest 
with Mexico.” This language might do good ; 
and, as | think, could do us no harm. And 
whatever might be our secret resolution—that 
under no circumstances could we allow Cuba 
to come under the control of England—still it 
might be as well for us to keep this resolution 
to ourselves. 

In my interviews hereafter with the Minis- 
ter, I shall venture to present this view of the 
subject, as a reason why we should greatly 
prefer the purchase of Cuba to any interfe- 
rence to prevent its falling into the power of 
England. ‘ 

I have thus given you a full account of what 
has taken place since the reception of your 
despatch—of the difficulties which surround 
the subject, of my prospects, and of the course 
I design to pursue in regard to this interesting 
subject. I feel highly flattered in having con- 
fided to me a trust in whose successful execu- 
tion I should connect my name with one of 
the most important events in our diplomatic 
history. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, R. M. Saunpers. 

James Buchanan, Esq., Secretary of Siate. 


Mr. Saunders to Mr. Buchanan. 


LEGATION oF THE UNITED STATES, 
Manrip, August 18, 1848. 

Sir: I reached here this morning, from La 
Granja, and was somewhat surprised to find 
the gentleman who had engaged to carry my 
despatch to Liverpool had not yet left, but ex- 
pects to do so tonight. It is perhaps as well, 
as it enables me to add information on the sub- 
ject of a more definite character. On the 15th 
instant I had an interview with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in which I was more ex- 
plicit in my communication, and he more can- 
did in his reply. { repeated the interest which 
the United States felt in the present and future 
condition of Cubs, and the belief of the Presi- 
dent that possibly the existing stete of things 
might render it desirable for her Majesty to 
enter into negotiations on the subject. He 
said he had been informed by General Nar- 
vaez of the nature of my communication to 
him, and of my authority ; that, if I wished 
to press the matter further at this time, he 
should like to hear whether I proposed to treat 
for the cession of Cuba to the United States, or 
for its security to Spain. And. in the event of 
&@ difficulty with England, whether Spain could 
rely for any aid from the United States. 

answered, that it was from the fear of a 
difficulty with England, and the threat on her 
part to seize on Cuba, which had, in part, in- 
duced the President to give me the special au- 
thority he had done at present; that, as his 
Excellency would see, an open rupture between 
Spain and England—the allies of the United 
States—might greatly embarrass her as to the 
part which she, as a neutral, might find it 
necessary to take; that, whilst self-preserva- 
tion and the interest of her commerce might 
prevent her from remaining passive in the 
event of any pressing danger, she would great- 
ly prefer a direct purchase of Cuba to involv- 
ing herself in a war with England on that ac- 
count. He said he fully understood our diff- 
culty ; that, from the present state of things, 
he did not anticipate anything of the kind; 
that it was but candid in him to say he could 
not hold out any prospect at present of a ces- 
sion ; that possibly time might bring it about. 
Cuba was reported to them as being secure, 
but there was no telling how long it might re- 
main so. He was pleased to receive my com- 
munication ; should treat it as entirely confi- 
dential ; and if anything should occur to pro- 
duce a different state of things, he should not 
fail to inform me of it. 

The above is, in substance, what transpired. 
I did not deem it prudent to urge the matter 
further at this time, but shall not fail to keep 
myself fully informed of everything which may 
occur ; and should | see the least prospect of 
succe ss, shall, of course, avail myself of it. 

You may possibly see in the English papers 
some reference to the relations with Spain, and 
the anxiety on the part of the latter to have 
these matters accommodated. I doubt if this 
be so. At least, 1 am certain General Narvaez 
has manifested no anxiety on the subject. 
Senor Mon has just come into the Cabinet as 
Minister of Finance. He is the brother-in-law 
of the Minister of State; is the peculiar friend 
and partisan of Christina ; is reported an honest 
man, and, from his character, is likely to im- 
prove the moneyed matters of the country. 
The calculation is, that he and Narvaez may 
not continue to act very long with much har- 
mony. I doubt if he is likely to contribute 
anything to my success in regard to Cuba. I 
have received from the Minister of State the 
note, a copy of which I enclose, inviting me, 
as you will see, to be present at the accouche- 
ment of the Duchess of Montpessier. As I 
found most of the diplomatic corps intended 
going, I deemed it proper for me to accept, and 
shall go off within a few days. This may seem 
rather-a ridiculous matter to us; but, as you 
know, is considered @ necessary ceremony 
among the regal families of Europe. I bave 
been given to understand my prompt accept- 
ance was quite gratifying, both to the Queen 
and her mother. I trust, therefore, in the ab- 
sence of any direct instructions, the President 
will nek ey of my course. 

am, sir, very respectfully, 
R. M. Saunpers. 
James Buchanan, Esq., §¢. 


Mr. Saunders to Mr. Buchanan. 


[No. 42.] Lxearion or THE U. States, 
Maprip, Nov. 17, 1848. 
Sir: There in the New York 


Herald of the 20th of October a letter, p - 
porting to be from a Madrid ent, 
and to have been written by an American. It 
reflects in no very polite terms on this Lega- 
tion, and refers to negotiations which the wri- 
ter assumes as pending for the cession of Cuba 
to the United States. These statements, with 
the editorial of the Herald, have been copi 


into the English and French papers; and, as 
you will se from the enclosod. articles, have 
noticed by the here, 
set eet ations i of 
and to assure him the matier had found 





its way into the press without any authority 


anything done or said on the part of my- 


I deemed it | Lime 





self or the Secretary of this Legation. He said 
he had no suspicion of anything of that kind, 
but supposed it a trick of the newspaper edit- 
ors, or of some one, for the purpose of mischief; 
that it was somewhat annoying, as it was cal- 
culated to produce a bad effect in their colo- 
nies. I assured him I had taken steps to have 
the matter set right at home, and to find out, 
if I could, the author of the letter. He ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, and the matter drop- 
ped. You will see, from the articles enclosed, 





the spirit in which the question of the eession 
is received, and the feeling of the public on | 
the subject. It is certain they re oh Cuba as | 
their most precious gem, and nothing short of | 
extreme necessity will ever induce them to part | 
with it. There are some statements in the | 
publication which I feel called upon to notice. 
t is utterly untrue that I have ever found it 
necessary to consult any one unconnected with 
the Legation, in my interccurse with the Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, most of the Secre- 
taries of Foreign Affairs since my being here 
have spoken English; and] have at no time 
been embarrassed on that account, as the Un- 
der-Secretary is a good English scholar. Se 
the statement does great injustice to Mr. Saw- 
yer, as he is a good French scholar, speaks it 
well, and is fully qualified to converse in and 
to translate the Spanish. I regret to say these 
references, with other allusions in the letter, 
haye excited my suspicions as to the author. 
In this I may be mistaken. I deem it proper 
to inform you, as the letter refers to negotia- 
tions which the writer says took place during 
the mission of my predecessor, [ felt at liberty 
to write to Mr. Irving, requesting him tosay to 
Mr. Bennett the statements in the letter were 
false, and to endeavor, if practicable, to find 
out its author. You can therofore, if you should 
see fit, communicate direct with Mr. Irving, or 
await his answer to my letter. If my suspi- 
cions as to the author of the letter shall prove 
to be well-founded, he certainly deserves to 
be exposed; if unfounded, then it will give me 
pleasure to have them removed. * * ¥* 
I have had no encouragement to renew the 
subject in regard to Cuba; so far as I have 
been able to collect the opinion of the public, 
it is against the cession; and [ do not think 
the present Ministry could or would venture on 
such a step. Both Pidal and Mon are against 
it, and Narvaez says nothing. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 
R. M. Saunpers. 
James Buchanan, Esq., Secretary of State. 


Mr. Saunders to Mr. Buchanan.—[Extract.] 
[No. 43.] LeGarion or THe U. Srares, 
Manprip, December 14, 1848. 

As I considered this a favorable opportunity 
to renew the subject, I remarked to the Minis- 
ter he must excuse me for again calling his at- 
tention to the matter of the cession of Cuba ; 
that an impression had been produced in the 
United States, in consequence of some recent 
ee aan 9 on the subject, that Spain might 

induced to make the transfer, if terms suf- 
ficiently liberal should be offered; and I desired 
to know if he was willing to hear anything fur- 
ther on the question. He answered, he had 
understood, from our former conversations on 
the subject, that I had not been instructed to 
make any direct proposition for the cession, but 
was authorized to enter into negotiations when- 
ever it might please her Majesty to signify her 
wish to do so. In the mean time, the President 
was satisfied to suffer things to remain as they 
were, so long as Cuba should continue under 
the dominion of Spain. With this understand- 
ing, my communication had been well received, 
and was entirely satisfactory; that, so under- 
standing me, he had felt authorized to give a 
direct denial to the publications to which [ had 
referred, and had so instructed the different 
agents of the Government ; that he wished the 
matter thus to stand, as it would enable him to 
give, in a satisfactory way, any explanations 
which might be demanded by the Cortes. 1 
replied, he had correctly understood me, and I 
had so reported to my Government, and had 
since received the President’s approval of my 
course; that I did not now design to make any 
proposition, as I had received no new instruc- 
tions ; but my object was a simple inquiry, to 
enable me to learn and to state whether any 
terms, however liberal, would induce her Majes- 
ty to make the cession. He answered, he fully 
appreciated my motives, as he had seen the 
statement in the papers, and could answer most 
positively, “that it wasmore than any Minister 
dare to entertain such proposition; that he 
believed such to be the feeling of the country, 
that, sooner than see the island transferred to 
any Power, they would prefer seeing it sunk 
in the ocean.” I replied, I was happy to find 
he understood my motives, and, after his posi- 
tive and candid avowal, I certainly should not 
again renew the subject, unless I should be 
specially invited todo so. I was fully aware 
of this being an unpleasant subject with the 
Ministry; that they had been much annoyed 
by the recent publications; but as I had heard 
from private sources that an improper impres- 
sion had been produced in the United States, 
in consequence of the articles in the New York 
Herald, and that I had been charged with in- 
efficiency, in failing to press the matter with 
sufficient energy ; and as I was anxious to vin- 
dicate myself against such an imputation, and 
to justify the confidence reposed in me by the 
President, I felt authorized to renew: the con- 
versation, which ended in a way, as I think, to 
the satisfaction of the Minister. I had made 
it my business to inquire, in a private way, from 
those I knew to be friendly to the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States, what they thought 
to be the public feeling on the subject, and 
they have uniformly given the same answer; 
and that was, that the nation would not sanc- 
tion the measure ; that the general belief was, 
whatever sum might be paid for the cession, it 
would not go to the relief of the nation, but 
would be seized upon by those who might hap- 
pen to be in power. And these remarks were 
always made under the strictest injunctions of 
secrecy, as the individuals were most anxious to 
conceal the fact that they were friendly to an- 
nexation. 

I flatter myself the President will not disap- 
prove of what I have felt myself called upon to 
do, as the matter is now placed beyond all mis- 
apprehension, and will be fully understood in 
future. I might, indeed, have manifested a 
more active and zealous importunity; but it 
would have been that pressing importunity 
alike wanting in dignity and unauthorized by 
usage, and which certainly was not becoming 
a question of this character. I was satisfied a 
direct proposition would have been met with a 
flat rejection, and might have left a bad im- 
pression ; whereas the communication was well 
received, and may, in the end, produce a good 
effect. For the present, I am well convinced, 
such is the temper and feeling of the nation in 


regard to the matter, that it would not have 
been witnin the power of the most skilful dip- 


lomatist to have commanded success ; and it is 
because of my conviction that nothing is to be 
effected on either of these important subjects, 
that I am most anxious to close my mission and 
to return to my own country. And, as this is 
likely to be the last communication which | 
shall have the honor to make you on this in- 
teresting subject, I avail myself of the occasion 
to renew to the President my grateful acknowl- 
edgments for the high confidence reposed in 
me, and to express my deep regret that it has 
not been in my power to add to the other im- 
portant matters which have marked his Ad- 
ministration as one of the most distinguished in 
the annals of our country. 

I remain, sir, with high ag ny and esteem, 
your obedient servan R. M. Saunvers. 

James Buchanan, Esq., Secretary of State. 





Aan 





COPARTNERSHIP. 

THe undersigned have this day formed a co) crabip. 

ander the name of WILLIAM & HENRY TAYLOR, 
and, as successors to Burgess, Taylor, § Co., will conduct 
the business already established by them, in the SUN 
IRON BU:LDING, and hope to meet with the same suo- 
cess in pleasing the public which has heretofore always at- 
tended the efforts of both the wen 7 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

HENRY TAYLOR. 

Baltimore, November 8, 1852.—Itg 





BRUSHES AND BLACKSMITHS’ BELLOWS. 
Gforce W. METZ & SONS, 317 Market street, Phil 
adelphia, continue to make and have now on hand a 
large assortment of Smiths’, Foundry, Braziors’, and Dent- 
ists’ Bellows. They also manufacture Brushes of every 

description, of a good quality. Oct. 14. 





IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS. 

D. Paints, OFS, fe rit Malden Lane, New York, 
. ! oO ew 

offers for sale saa emen \ oy terms— . 
White Lead in oil, in kegs 5 Sieber hay maps 
Black Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian in oil. 
Ps ryat, Spanish Brown, Terra de Sienna, in oil. 
Umber, Chrome [mperial and napowr,° Greens, in oil. 

aor tm aa Yellow, and Verdigris, in oil. 


low, dry. 
India Red, Red Lead and Litharge 





Stone, French and Yellow Ochre. ng 
Chrome, Paris, and Brunswick Green, dry. Oct. 14—3m 


THOMAS EMERY, 
MAX UFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 


Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut | 


streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N.B. Cash paid for Nos. l and 2 lnsd ,guthes,semttonens 


beef tallow. av 16—tf 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
D* COMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnasiwm, Philadelphia, 

which has been in successful operation for more than 
twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 





other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in | 


Elocution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC WORKS.. 


Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis- 
tinet letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent,* 
i tion, and intonation. Dr. C. has published. in this al 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1; the New Testament. | 
$1.25; the first book of Pope’s Homer’s Jliad, with copious 
notes, 50 cents; My Little Geography, 25 cents ; anda nom. 
ber of other works. Ang. 12. 








EDWARD W. SHANDS, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Post Office Buila- 
ings, St. Louis, Missouri. . 


Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, $c., for— 


Minnesota Ter. 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 

Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St. Louis city, hae | 
an extensive acquaintance with business men in said city | 
and throughout the State of Missouri. 

OXF Prompt attention paid to coliections, prosecution of | 
claims, &¢ May 20—ly 

ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 

203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Boston 
PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 

CABOTYPES—4 
Largest in the World. 


Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohio 

Rhode Island Florida Michigan | 
Connecticut Mississippi Indiana | 
New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee lowa. | 





June 3—ly 





FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 
i proprietor of this work hae received the most liberal | 
patronage in America and foreign countries Its power | 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions | 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter | 
est, discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying, gau- | 
ging, wages, &e., &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A cave, with fuil printed directions,sccom: 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 
Jan. 1. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mass. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 


so and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor ir 
Chancery. Cadiz. Harrison connty. Ohi Tan @ | 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 1 

ROM $5 to $10a day may be made by any individual, 

in city or country, with the knowledge o1 a highly use- 

fal discovery, in universal demand, which I| will send by re- 

turn mail, on enclosing to me $1, postage paid, directed to 

H.S HULT, Post Uffice Box No. 350, Rochester, New York. 

This is a first rate opportunity for students, clerks, in- 

valids, of ay young man or young lady ont of business, as | 

it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
States. Oct. 14. 


EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 
TOCK BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street. New York. 
Stocks and other Securities bought and soid, anu Pa- 
per negotiated. 
References. — H. Dwight, jr., Esq, New Yor<; C. P. 
Kirkland, Esq , do , Messrs. Weeks & Co., do.; Messra. 
J.&J.H. Peck & C>., Vorlington, Vt. Sent. 9. 


HONEY—BEE FEED! 


Information offered for one dol'ar, that may be made worth 
fifty dollars, twice told. 
AX Y person who will send their address and one dollar 
in an envelope, post paid, to E. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of Newbury, Verment, shall have 
sent him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, a , 
Circular informing him—ist. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, coating from two and « haif to five and a 
half cents per pound, from which good honey is produced. 
2a. Giving information how to ns3 the feed successfully, 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the expense of 
buying a patent hive expressly for the purpose. 3d. Giv- 
ing information how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
neighboring ¢warms, whiie in the process of feeding. 
nowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it is more than an equivalent 
for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for this notice. 
Aug. 5 E. JORDAN, Newbury, Vt. 























PHILOSOPHICAL _ CHEMICAL APPARA- 
Us 
N ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for sis 
years Professor of Chemistryand Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to cpen s 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti 
cles ot chemicals, or who imay have laboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terms cash. 


oughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb.& 





ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


1853. 

1 0 A YEAR!—Wanted in every County of the 
$ . United Siutes, active and enterprising men 
to engage in the sale of some of the best books published in 
thecountry. ‘fo men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be offer 
ed as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a day profit. 

OF The books publisted by us are all useful in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are offered.” 

for further particulars. address, postage paid, 

ROBERT SE4KS, Publisher, 
Sept. 30—2m 181 William street, New York. 





JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

ALLETT, DAVIS, & CO., the long-established and 

celebrated Piano forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the better to accommodate their Southern and West- 
ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 297 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
superior instruments, both with and without Coieman’s cel- 
ebrated Eolian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
olian, by the skill acd improvement of Messrs. H.. D.. & 
Co., has been divested of the harsh serapbine tone, and the 
pure pipe or flute tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and beauty of the parlor organ. Their Pianos 
have been too long and favorably known to need commenda 
tion —and when united to their Lolian, no sweeter music 
can be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
faction, or the whole of the purchase money will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 

GOULD & BERRY, Sole Agents, 
297 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of shee 
music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Aug. 26. 





JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
T. Ginpert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 


| importance to the next session of Congress 


| and the States, shall act and react on each other. 
| this way the sovereign authority, exerted through differeut 


| ’ PROSPECTUS OF THE GLOBE: 
| HE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS, 


ONGRESS has made the Grioze ite organ of commu- 
nication with the country. To facilitate thisimpqr- 
tant object, and diminish the expense to the people, te 


| Congressional Globe and Appendix, which contain the 
proceedings of Congress revised by the members, arehence- . 


forth to be conveyed through the mails free of postage. At 
the late session of Congress, the following Joint Kesolution* 
was passed : 


“JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the distribution of 
the Laws of Congress, and the Debates thereon. 
“ With a view to the cheap circulation of the laws of Con- 


| gress, and the debates contributing to the true interpreta- 


; 1 | tion thereof, and to make free the communication between 
Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 


the representative and constitnent bodies : 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the present session of Congrees, 
the Congressional Globe and Appendix, which contain the 
laws, and the debates thereon, shall pass free through the 
mails, so long as the same shall be published by order of 
Congress: Provided, That nothing herein shall be constru- 
ed to authorize the circulation of the Daily Globe free of 
postage. 

“ Approved August 6, 1852.’ 


The Groxz will now, | trust, enter upon a new and more 
extended career of usefulness. Congrees, which draws into 


| its focus all the important topics and events of the times, 
| for its discussion, and acts on them with a view to the in- 


terests of the Kepublic, hae provided amode through which, 
withont cost for the celivery, all that is saia and done by 
the body which speaks and acts for the nation, shall be put 
within the reach of the poorest citizen. 

The liberality with which Congress patronizes the work 
enables the undersigned to repurt the proceedings, and de- 
hver full sets of both the Congressiona! Globe and the Ap- 
pendix, cootaining the proceedings, daily debates, the writ- 
ten-out speeches, the Meesages of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, the Reports of the Heads of Departy ents, and 
all the Lawa passed doring the session, for Three Dollara— 


| & price which barely pays for the printing the copies sub- 


scribed for by the people. Every one who will compare the 
price of this work with any other, considering the amount 


| of matter and styie of publication, will find that it is the 
i cheapest circulated from any press in the world ; and if the 


country places the true value on its political institutions— 
on the action of that representative body which moves and 
maintains them, which brings under review, dircusses, and 
acts on all the interests of this wide-spread Republic, pre 
senting to the peo; le every event, foreign or domestic, that 
can, however remotely, affect the public interest—it may be 
called the best as well as the ekeapest publication in the 


| worta 


. The approach of a new Administration imparts peculiar 
Throaghout 
the whole country, there will be colicitude to know what 


| shape Congress will endeavor to give to the national affaira, 


to meet the incoming Administration. The debates of the 
next session will no doubt, as heretofore, foreshadow its 
policy. It is one of the admirable features of our institu- 
tions, that the popular body and executive head, both gifted 
with independent power, and both representing et 
t is in 


agents avd from different quarters, gives that direction 
which its superior force compe!s sometimes even dissenting 


| departments of the Government to adopt 


Those, therefore, who would understand well the policy 
which is likely to bear upon the next Administration, ought 
to scan the debates of that Congress whieh immediately pre 
cedesit. Sot measures only, but the men who are to give 
them effect. will depend much on the next Congress; for, 
without doubt, it will bave its due influence on the acts of 
tbe new President, whoever he may be, in regard to all that 
may interest the constituencies represented by its » embers 
in regard to the greatest as wellas the smallest matters and 
appointme: ts affecting them. 

The proceedings vi Congress are first published in the 
Daily Globe, which is laid on the desks of all the members, 
to let them see the reports and make what corrections they 
think proper, be‘ore they are printed in the Congressional 
Globe or the Appendiz. The Daily Globe is published du - 
ring a session of Congress at the rate of Ten Dollars per 
annum. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendiz are printed on a 
donble royal sheet in royal quarto form, each number con 
tainirg sixteen pages) The Congressional Globe is made 
up of the daily proceedings «f the twe Houses; and the A 
pendix embraces the long speeches withheld by the speakers 
for revision, the Messages of the President of the United 
States, and the Keports of the Heads of the Hxeentive De- 
partments 

The Laws passed during a session, and an index to them, 
are printed as soon as possible after adjournment, and sent 
toallsubscribers for the Congressional Globeand Appendia, 

TERMS. 
For one copy of the Daily Globe during the next ses- 


sion - - - $2.50 
For one copy of the Congre:sional Globe, Appendix, 
and Laws, for the next sessicn - $3 00 


The subscription money must accompany the order elae 
no attention will be paid to it. 4 
Sabscriptions should reach here by the 15ta of December, 


at furthest, to insure all the num: ers. 
1 have about five hundred surplus copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe for the last session, which con:sin, besides the 


proceedings of Congress, all laws and joint resolutions pass- 
ed during the session. The proceedings aud laws make 
2,552 pages; and the list of appropriations and index, not 
yet printed, will make about 80 pages more. I will let those 
who subscribe for the Congressional Globe and Appendi« 
for the coming session have them at the following rates: 
Price per copy, unbend $3; or bound in three volumes, 
backs and corners Kussia leather, $5. They wili be deliv- 
ered to subscribers at these prices. i sell the bound volume 
here for $4 a volume; the three volumes bound for $12. 
Every person who takes any part in the politics of this 
country should possess them JOHN C. RIVES. 

Washington, Oct. 28th 1852. Nov. 4—6w 

THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
Mee subscribers would respectfully inform the public 
that they are the sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public for three 
years, during which time there have been over one hundred 
thousand sold, and it bas received three first premiums and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready 
f rall orders that may be received. In prices we «ffer great 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin- 
men, Pedlare, &c, F 

We caution the public against all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either manu- 
facturer, vender, or user 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their sole 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the success of our 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 

RiICHAKDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Nov. 4—6m Circleville, Ohio 


PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES, 
J F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 
e to invite attention to their stock of fo ewood Piano 
Fortes, just manufactured from their new and greatiy im 
proved Scales. These Instruments embrace some points of 
excellence entireiy original, and not to be found in any oth 
ers made in the United States—such, for example, a3 sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubular Bara, &c., &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the ablest workmen tu be found in the 
country, are warranted in ali re:pects, and are sold on fa- 

vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
{}S~ Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York.—£)j 

Sept 23—3m 


PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. HALE! 

UST PUBLISHED, the best and most faithful Portrait 

of Freedom’s honored Leader, li-hographed in a superior 

style from a recent l/agaerrcotype, by eminent artists. 
Price 5 ccnts. The nsual discount to the trade. Boston 

















333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st.. and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


WHERE the largest assortment of Pianos. with and | 
without the cclebrated Improved clian, may de | 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, and sre war- 
ranted to stand any climate, and give entire satisfaction. | 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience of | 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
olian has been brought toa perfection »ttaiz 
others. Nearly 2,000 Aolians have been apple!, and 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir er Cottage 
Pianos, convenient f.rsmall rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and Jong standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts E.H 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of “Music and In- 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HOKACE WATERS, Sole Agent: 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
prices from $30 to $150 Second hand Aolian Pianos, from 









$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
Cos Melodeons, from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, &c., &c. Sept. i6—ly 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, 


wit give prompt attention to all professional businest 
intrusted to his care in the middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes 
&e. Kefers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio; Col 
William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Esq 

Xenia, Ohio. Joan. 22—ly 





DAVID TORKENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
ern, ( #0, 
j X TALL take acknowledgments depositions, affidavits ane 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Evu, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa 
my, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. 
OF Office—Galloway’e Puildings .pstairs—cornerroom 
Sept. 19—ly 





OFFICE FORK PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
C.. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 

* necessary Vrawings and Papers for applicants for pat 
cuts and tranaant all other hastmeoe im the liue of DIS pro 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on al) 
uestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
nited States or Europe. He will procure re-hearings o1 
rejected applications for patents, prepare New papers, and 
obtain patents in all cnses where there is any novelty. Per 
sone at a distance, desirous of having examinations made a‘ 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) s 








| order the Commonwealth Edition. 


Published at the “ Commonwealth” Office. See that you 


Oo Every Free Democrat and every admirer of the man 
shonld possess a copy. Oct. 14—2m 
To THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
Co MADISON HOUSE, located on Main street, be- 
tween Front and Columbia, CINCINNATI, has been 


mueh enlarged duriog the past summer, and ie now open to 

entertain ite former patrots and a portion of the travelling 

pad te 

. a : 
Merchants, traders. and others visiting the city, will find 

the Madison House well located, accommodations govd, and 


prices moderate 


J. W. GARRISON & CO.,, 
Nov. 4—3m 


Proprietors 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims againsit he 
Government. Such ef the soldiers of the Mex oa 

or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land ud 

them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | oon obtain their 
land in a:most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 

I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘‘A 

word to the wise is sufficient.”” 

O¢F~ Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1550 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 

Sept. 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, P 0 


















50,000 COPIES SOLD IN EIGHT WEEKS 
Nw em r 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN: OR, LIFE AMONG TAL 
LOWLY. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
LS ae sale, wholesale and retail,at the Publiehers’ lowest 
cash prices, viz: single copy, in paper, (2 vols.) $l; 
cloth, lettered, $1.50; exrra gilt $2 The Trade suppiied 
at a discount of 20 per cent , with a further discount of 5 per 
cent. for cash, on sales of not less than five copies. 
WILLIAM HARNED 
Publishing Agent, 48 Beekman street 
New York, June 17. 


2 “ It is also suited to the varions members of the 
family circle, and is among the very best of the libraries 
‘for public schools. 1 learn that it is introduced into the 
pubdlic schools of this city, (Albany,) and various other 
places.?’—Dr. SPRAGUB. 
PARLEY’SCELEBRATEDCABINET LIBRANY. 

Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 
Five Hundred Admirable Engravings. 
Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 
BY HON. 8. G. GOODRICH, 
A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name 4 
household word in two hemispheres. 





Biographical Department. | Atrican History. 

Famous Men ot Modern | History of American I- 

‘Times. dians. 

Famous Men of Ancient | Customs of American ln- 
dians. 


Times. 
Curiosities of Human Na- 
ture. 
Lives of Benefactors. 
Famous American Indians. 
Lives of Celebrated Wo» en. 
Historical Department 
American History. 


Miscellaneous. 
Glance at the Sciences. 
Wonders of Geology. 

The Animal Kingdom. 
Glance at Philosophy. 
Book of Literature. 
Enterprise _ Art of Man. 
ct History. Customs of Nations. 
Aclote History, ‘ World and its Inhabitants. 
HESE mlar books are a Library in themselves. 
T They contain the rich ore of Thougbt and Fact, dug 
from a thousand mines of literary treasures, purified from 
the dross of dullness, and melted into precious ingots. 
They embrace the most important sabjects in Histery, Bi- 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciously arranged, we! 
condensed, and clearly expressed, as to be equally profits: 
ble to young and old- Mature and weli-educated minds 
will find a comprehensive treasury of knowledge, while 
children of good capacities can easily understand these at- 
tractive volumes. al 

One of the objects of Mr. Goodrich was to make use'l, 
subjects attractive. His plan has been to present generm 
outlines and important and attractive points, leaving © 
details to be acquired from text books, after the curios ty 
has become awakened. Every page of the Library '* at of 
teresting as the best novel, and at the ame time - a 
valuable iniormation. Those bad a a volume will read, 
and ali who read will gain kvowledge. 

Mr. Goodrich’s admirable skill in selecting and arranging 
the material facte and principles of bis subject may . 
lustrated by his Life of Washington and of- Bonapar -) 4 
the first volume of the Cabinet which comprise, in tw a 
three hours’ reading, all that is essential in the poo soe 
ing works of Bancroft and Scott When it is consi . " 
that B ft’s Life of Washington, and Scott’s Life 








clear statement of their dase, when immediate attention wil 
be given to it, and all the information that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken t 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose + 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

OF~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H 
L Ellsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has ¢ busi 
ness during the past seven years. . 2. 

THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance. 

except ten miles, which is done in Coaches, 
TWO LINES DAILY. | : 

1 HE Fast Mail Line leaves Calvert Station daily at 1) 

P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 
tains in daylight, and pute passengers through to Pitts- 
burgh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Baltimore. ‘this line makes a direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohio and Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimore to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, running time 

The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place daily at halt 
past8 A.M. By thie line passengers reach Hollidaysburg 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 
A. M. the next day, when they ce their passage over 
the mountain, arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 

ty- str s from time of departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed natu 
ral rest and Be. 

These lies are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be crgpene by those of any other route ee 
‘the Fast and West. 

NOTICE. 

Tickets for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati, by “the Railroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ba'timoré and Susquehanna Railroad Compa- 
ny, at Calvert Station, Baltimore, and at the following 
rates 


“ToCincinnati - - - - - 917.00 
To Clevieand = - - > =, 1050: 
To Massilon jit ee. oe 10.00 
To Pittsbargh . - 


3 mie et, Sttise 950 

Travellers will bear in mind that this is the original 

thecugh line to Cincinnati ; ite time and ite accommodations 
cannot 





- ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 
Office Baltimore ana Sus: Railroad Co., 
Baltimore, August 2, | Sept. 9. 


Jabinet Li- 
Napoleon, cost as mach as Goodrich’s whole Cab’ 
os and when the time and labor of reading are (ane 
into the aecount, it will be obvious to every inte mn y 
reader, that the Library is possession to be desi 
every family and school res in —— 
; uslin, and snee " , 
pian uaa by GEORGE c. RAN: D, 3 Cornhill, Boston 
w.J. REYNOLDS & CO., Boston ; and for wae oy 
sellers generally. st. 2 


Ss, M. PETTENGILL & CO., he 
APER ADVERTISING AGENTS, are 
N phan ee ihe National Hira, anaes authorised to om 
ceive advertisements and ouhanription® ied us vad “y Tpeit 
rates. Their recei are regard ; 
, sia New York, 122 Nassau street. 
Boston, 10 State street. 





offices are at 
June 24 
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